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The Hisronzy of Hann I. 
| continued. 


HE rigorous meaſures which 
Henry had taken, were ſo far 
from intimidating, that they 
ſerved only to exaſperate the 
primate, who, in revenge, ex- 

communicated all thoſe who adh to the 

conſtitutions of Clarendon, and particularly 
| _ lords of the council “ as had been moſt 
LEY A,2 + active 

* Theſe were Richard de Lucy, Richard of Poiters, ' 

ocelin de Baliol, Alan de Neville, John de Oxford, 


ard de Iveceſtre, Ranulph de Broe, Hugh de St. 
pag Thomas Fitebernard, c. M. Paris, 


4 The Hi ory of EncLAnD. 
active in procuring the conſtitutions to be 
enacted into laws. He likewiſe wrote a 


letter to his majeſty, which it may not be 
improper to inſert, as it firongly marks to 


character of the primate. + 
Thomas archbiſhop of Canterbury, to the ting 
of England. 


Have moſt earneſtly defired - to ſee 
4 vou; and though in this I had ſome 
40 2 views, yet it was chiefly from a re-- 
ard to your intereſt. I was in hopes 
4 when you ſhould ſee me again, you 
would call to mind the many ſervices I 
et have done you, with all poſſible 18 and 
« affection. For the truth of this I a 
„ to him who 1s-to judge all 2 
hen they ſhall appear before his tribu- 
| « nal, to be rewarded according to their 
| , deeds.. I flattered myſelf that you' would 


| be moved with compaſſion for me, Who 
| am driven to the neceſſity of be ging mY 
| „ bread in a ſtrange. land, thou | 
grace of God, | g * plenty of al all les 
* neceſſary for my. ſubſiſtence. -I receive, 

* however, great "conſolation from the | 
words of the apoſtle ; they that live in 
«© Chriſt ſhall ſolfer perſecution : and like- 
* * wiſe from that ſaying of the prophet; I 
« never ſaw the * A el 

4 


| . oor 
j hed to | 
_ <Gleed bepping their bread. As to what 
concerns you, I muſt be ſenſibly affected 
4c with it, for three reaſons : firſt, becauſe 
you are my liege lord: ſecondly, becauſe 
« you are my _ thirdly, becauſe you 
are my ſpiritual fon. ' As 1 lord, 
„ owe and offer you my beſt advice; 
« ſuch, however, as is due from a biſhop, 
“ ſaving the honour of God, and the head 
« of the church. As my king, I owe you 
* a profound reſpet, and, withal, am 
% bound to direct my admonitions to you. 
* As my ſon, it is my duty to correct and 
« exhort you. Kings are anointed in three 
« places; the head, the breaſt, and the 
% arms; which denote glory, holineſs, and 
«© power. We find, from ſeveral inftances 
in ſcripture, that kings who deſpiſed the 
«© commandments of the Lord, were de- 
% prived. of glory, might, and underſtand- 
« ing ; ſuch were Pharaoh, Saul, Solomon, 
«© Nebuchadnezzar, and many others. On 
* the contrary, they that humbled them- 
1% ſelves before God, received a larger mea- 
«© ſure of grace, and in much greater per- 
„ fection. This was A by David, 
„% Hezekiah, and ſome others. Take, there- 
„ fore, my liege lord, the advice of your 
«« vaſſal ; hearken, my king, to the admo- 
„ nitions of your biſhop ;' and receive, my 
«4 ſon, the corrections of your father, leſt 
A 3 you 


4 
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4 you be drawn aſide into ſchiſm, or 
„ ſuaded to hold communion with ſchilma- 


„ tics. All the world knows with what 


**. honour, and deyotion, you received the 
«« pope ; how reſpeAtfully, and zealouſly,: 
*« you protected the church of Rome; and 
* what ſuitable return the church and pope 
©. have made you. Remember, therefore, 
* the declaration you made, and even laid 
upon the altar at your coronation, .. to 
6 protect the church of God in all her pri- 


vileges and immunities. Reſtore the 
church of Canterbury, from which you 
e received your authority, to the ſtate it 


% was in under your predeceſſors and 
mine; otherwiſe be aſſured, that you 
*. will draw down on your head the wrath 
* and vengeance of God.“ ” 
This letter was but ill calculated to ap- 


peaſe the reſentment of the incenſed mo- 


narch, who could not bear to be treated with 
ſuch indignity, by a man whom he had 
raiſed from the dunghill to the primacy of 
England. As he knew that the pope placed 


| gre dependance upon the aſſiſtance of the 


rench king, he reſolved to ſecure himſelf - 


againſt any attempts which that monarch 


might make upon his dominions. With this 
view he levied a numerous army, which he 
kept in conſtant readineſs to march at a 


moment's warning; and this precaution 


- 


1 1 . _ feems 


LO 


HIN RAY II. 
ſeems to have prevented his holineſs from 
e matters to extremity. Mean while 
the biſhop of London, and the other ſuffra- 
gans of the province of Canterbury, wrote 
to the primate, upbraiding him with his in- 
ſolence in addrefling his ſovereign without 
the uſual ſalutation, as if he had written to 


» 
* 


an inferior. They reminded him of the 
obligations he owed his majeſty, and 


taxed him with his arrogance, in daring to 
_ threaten a monarch ſo infinitely exalted 
above him. In fine, they told him that 
they appealed to the pope, from whatever 
he ſhould act for the future againſt them or 
the kingdom, and appointed Aſcenſion- day 
to produce the reaſons of their appeal. 
8 Towards the latter end of the year *, the 
king convoked an aſſembly of the biſhops 
at Oxford, on account of ſome heretics 
lately arrived from Germany, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Publicans. Their 
errors related chiefly to the euchariſt, bap- 
tiſm, and marriage, which they rejected 
with deteſtation. They came over to Eng- 
land, to the number of thirty; and, not- 
withſtanding the ardour of their zeal, they 
had' not been able to make above one con- 
vert. Being ſummoned to appear before 
the council, and give an account of their 


ſtinate. 
* A. D. 1165. | * 


= 


* 


. faith, they ſeemed equally ignorant and ob- 


1 


8 The Hiſtory of ExGLanD. 
ſtinate. They ey refuſed to engage in 
any diſpute for the defence of their tenets ;_ 
for which, however, they profeſſed them- 
ſelves ready to ſuffer death. Accordingly 
they were declared heretics, and delivered 
over to the ſecular arm. The king ordered 
them to be ſcourged, and marked with a 
red-hot iron; and, by a proclamation, for- 
bid all his ſubjects to receive them into 
their houſes, or ſupply them with the ne- 
ceſſaries of life; in conſequence of which, 
every individual of theſe wretched enthuſi- 
aſts, 7 bes by cold and famine. 

* Henry, at his departure from Nor- 
mandy, had committed the government of 
his foreign dominions to queen Eleanor. 
The barons of Le Maine, deſpiſing the 
weakneſs of her ſex, oppoſed her admini- 
ſtration, and entered into a league for their 
mutual defence. The king, alarmed at the 

news of this conſpiracy, immediately re- 
| Paired to the continent; and, putting him- 
ſelf at the head of his army, advanced into 
Le Maine, where he ſoon reduced the male- 
contents to obedience, and obliged them to 
ſurrender their caſtles. + | 44 
Conan, duke of Brittany, having been 
long harraſſed with the continual revolts 
and inſurrections of his ſubjects, who were 
a factious, turbulent, and reſtleſs people, 
. | reſolved 
* A. D. 1166. 


HNA II. 7 
reſolved to give them a maſter who would 
humble their pride, and keep them in order. 
With this view he agreed to a match be- 
tween his daughter Conſtance, and Henry's 
ſon Geoffrey, for whoſe uſe he made over 
to the king of England the whole duchy of 
Bretagne, Exce t the county of Guingamp, 
which had belonged to his a 
Stephen Dorien, 15 of Richmond. In 
conſequence of this deed, Henry made a 
rogreſs through the duchy, receiving the 
FL ge of the nobility ; and having viſited 
the f of Combour and Doll, re- 
paired to Mont St. Michel, where he was 
met by William king of Scotland, who had 
— Malcolm, and Ninian, ſovereign 
of the Weſtern Iſles, who came to learn the 
art of war in the Engliſh army. 
About this time Henry impoſed a tax 
upon all his dominions, for the relief of the 
Chriſtians in Paleſtine, who had lately been 
defeated by the Saracens, and ſome o their 
chief leaders taken priſoners *. * oy 
He 


1 The 
firſt year it was fixed at the rate of two pence in the 
pound, and the four following at one penny in the 
pound, throughout all Henry's foreign dominions. 
Every 2. was obliged to ſwear to the value of his 

goods, and to pay accordingly, Beſides, a box, 
with three locks, was placed in every church, for re- 
ceiving the ' charitable contributions of the * 

e 
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He ſoon after had a conference at Tours, 


with Theobald count of Blois, and Matthew 


count of Boulogne, to the former of whom 
he e a penſion of five hundred pounds, 

to the latter a penſion of a — 
in lieu of ſome territories to which they 
claim. 

Theſe pacific meaſures were the more ne- 
ceſſary, as Henry had every mie to fear 
from the reſentment of Becket, who loudly 
threatened to lay the king and kingdom of \ 
England under an, interdit. From this vi- 
olent ſtep, however, he was for ſome time 
reſtrained by the authority of the. pope ;. 
who dreaded, that, if matters ſhould be 


Carried to extremities, Henry would join ; 


his new ally, the emperor of Germany, in 
et Guy de Crema, the anti- 
he was not yet ſo firmly eſtabliſhe in b 
papal chair, as to be able to withſtand. 


8 efforts of ſuch a powerful alliance. 


Becket, thus checked in his furious car · 


reer, growled like a bear in the toils. He 


raiſed a terrible clamour in all places, by | 
his letters and emiflaries ; aſſerting, that his 

cauſe was the cauſe of God ; and that Chriſt 
was judged in his rſon before a lay- 


tribunal, and crucified again in his ſuffer- 
ings. | 


The manner in which it was raiſed in England, is 
not diſtinctly aſcertained : M. Paris * it was at Hg 25 


rate of four pence for every plough- land 


" Hzenay II. 117 
ings. He repreſented his departure out of 
Es land, as the effect of the moſt cruel and 
violent perſecution; though, in fact, he 
had only fled to avoid the payment of his 
juſt debts. He declared the conſtitutions of 
Clarendon, to be contrary to the Chriftian 
faith, becauſe contrary to the immunities of 
the church. He wrote infolent letters to the 
king himſelf, affirming that he derived all 
his power from the church; that prieſts 
were "exempt from human laws; that the 
ſecular, ought always to be ſubject to the 
eccleſiaſti power; and that, therefore, 
Henry ought to part with the ancient cuſ- 
toms and regalities of his crown *. : 

AN | a 


®* Chriſt did not come into the world to make any 
alteration in the forms of civil government then eſta- 
bliſhed, nor to aſſume to himſelf the character of a le- 
giſlator : this he expreſsly diſclaimed, by declaring, 
* that his kingdom was not of this world. Hence we 
find, that the church had, originally, no power of judging 
in civil cauſes, but confined herſelf entirely to matters 
of faith and religion, All her authority lay in admi- 
niſtering or refuſing the ſacraments, in enjoĩning or 
relaxing penance, and in pronouncing or removing ſen- 
tences of ſuſpenſion and excommunication, Whatever 
judicial power is now poſſeſſed by the church, in any 
part of chiſtendom, was originally derived from the 
grants of princes, During the firſt five centuries, all 
eecleſiaſties were tried before a lay-magiſtrate, in cauſes 
of a civil or criminal nature; nor was there any ex- 
emption, in fayour of biſhops, till the time of -Juſti- 
L x OE, : i S- 7 pleading 


even in the caſe o 


England, where the biſhops exerciſed 
in conjunction with the civil magiſtrate, they had no 


\ 1 OPER 
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In this manner did Becket gratify his 


pride and reſentment, till Ale xander had i 
pleading in a civil court; but though he enlarged their 
r he Rill reſerved the right of appeals to 


It is evident, from the very nature of the penalties, 


that pecuniary mulcts, impriſonments, mutilation. of 


members, and other corporal puniſhments, muſt be de- 
rived from the civil power; and as to eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes, it appears from the Theodofian and Juſtinian 
codes, that the emperors. inflicted temporal penalties, 
'F hereſy. Princes ever had, from 

time immemorial, a power of puniſhing the crimes of 
their ſubjects; nor can this power be annulled by any 
cenſures of the church, | 04 
Giannone, in his Hiſt, di Napoli, aſſerts that the 
popes had not, even in Rome itſelf, the“ jus carcens,”” 
or a power of impriſoning, till it was granted them by 
Charlemagne, who, by giving them territories to ſup- 
port their dignity, laid the foundation of their temporal 
grandeur, Other princes, in imitation of his example, 
conferred the ſame right upon other prelates. But in 
the judicial power 


ſach right till towards the latter end of the conqueror's 
reign, when the two judicatures were ſeparated. | The 


matters cognizable in the eccleſiaſtical court were 


then fixed: and certain regulations were made, to pre- 
vent any interference between it and the civil juriſdic- 
tion. Of theſe regulations, there are ſtill ſome traces 
to be found in the conſtitutions - of Clarendon, all of 
which are either the cuſtoms of the ancient Saxons, or 


inſtitutions eſtabliſhed by the conqueror at the time of 


his introducing the Papal authority into England. 
. Theſe barriers of the civil power, were ex 
diſagrecable to the popes, who greedily embraged every 

8 | opgortugity 


: 
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nene 13 
. eſtabliſned himſelf on the papal throne; 
Which he had no ſooner done, than he be- 
owed upon him the primacy of England, 
and pave him a full liberty to proceed to 
J the utmoſt extremity of church cenſure. 
: © Becket having obtained this permiſſion, 
immediately repaired to Soiſſons, where he 
| watched all night at the ſhrine of St. Drau- 
| fins, a ceremony which was ſuppoſed to 
| render the probationer invincible. Thus 
confirmed in his reſolution, he poſted to 
| Vezelay, in order to thunder out a ſentence 
| of excommunication' againſt the king of 
| England, and his miniſters. "But hearing 
| that Henry was dangerouſly ill, he content= 
ed himſelf with excommunicating ſuch of 
the King's miniſters as had been concerned 
in ſequeſtering the revenues of the ſee of 
Canterbury, together with all thoſe who 
Vol. VII. B obeyed, 
opportunity of deſtroying their authority, by enacting 
canons which they dignified with the title of divine 
laws, and to which the cuſtoms and inſtitutions of all 
countries, as being merely of human invention,” were 
neceſſarily to give way. But, ſure, no monarchy or 
cixil conſtitution can poſhbly ſubſiſt upon ſuch a foot- 
Ing; nor can there be a greater abſurdity -in- politics, 
than to ſuppoſe that the laws of a land are repealed, 
| whenever a pope or council take it into their heads to 
ena any thing to the contrary, And yet, upon this 
- abfurd 2m rx was founded * the 22 — 
. Becket, an adherents, _conſtitu 
= of Clarendon, 88 


2 - 
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beyed, favoured, or executed the conſtitu- 
tions of - Clarendon, which he took upon 
him to annul; abſolving, at the ſame time, 
all the barons and prelates from the oath 
they had taken to obſerye them. He like-. 
wiſe wrote à letter to the king himſelf, 
threatening him with the higheſt cenſures of 
the church, if he would not immediately 
repent, and make reparation to the clergy 
he had injured. | 127808 
A A ſentence of excommunication was, in 
- thoſe times of ignorance and ſuperſtition, a 
moſt dreadful puniſhment, Beſides depriv- 
ing the perſon thus ſtigmatized of the uſe of 
the ſacraments, and other religious privis 
leges, it expelled him, in a manner, from 
the boſom of civil ſociety. His character 
| was conſidered as infamous and deteſtable, 
and every one ſhunned him as if he had 
been infected with the plague; ſo that it 
was almoſt as terrible as what the Romans 
called interdicting from fire and water. But 
ö Becket was fo univerſally hated in the na- 
N tion, that his anathema had little effect; 
ö few people chuſing to publiſh his ſentence, 
| and fewer ſtill to re it. Henry, how- 
ever, was ſo incenſed at the preſumption of 


— ww V. Ones OA—A—A—O—2—•—02: 
- 


the primate, that he wrote to the chapter _ 
the Ciſtertians at Pontigny, threatening. ta 
ſeize all their eſtates throughout his domi- 
nions, if they ſhould continue any longer to 


HENRY H. 5 
maintain Becket in their abbey; ſo that he 
was obliged to leave the convent and return 
to Sens, where he was hofpitably entertain 
ed by the king of France, from whom he 
received a penſion for two years in the mo- 
naſtery of St. Colom. 

ZBecket, being informed of the little re- 
gard that was paid to his ſentence of ex- 
communication, reſolved to ſtrengthen his 
authority by the additional title of legate 
of England, which he now ſolicited and 
obtained from the pope. No ſooner was he 
veſted with this important character, thaw 
he o_ to .exerciſe his legatine powers. 
Accordingly, while the biſhop of London 
was at the high altar celebrating the feſtival 
of St. Paul, he received from an unknown; 
hand, authentic copies of Becket's letters, 
and of his bull of legation, which he order- 
ed him to tranſmit to all the prelates of the. 
realm, notifying his legatine authority, and 
enjoining them to reſtore all his clergy to 
their benefices, within two months; on pain 
of excommunication, without benefit of ap- 


„ iſſued out by a legate, and 
confirmed by the pope, laid the biſhop. un- 
der great difficulties, being either obliged 
to comply with the order, or incur the cen- 
ſure of diſobedience. . But before the day 

IKEA: lies, x8: 12107 , 
"SSIS A. D. 67. 


— — — 
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prefixed for the execution of the mandate 

arrived, the biſhop was rid of his fears by 

| the addreſs of John de Oxford, who, toge-! 
ther with John Cumin and Ralph de Tam 

| worth, had been ſent to Rome by the Eg 

| liſh biſhops and clergy, to notify their ap- 

| peal to the pope, and implore the protection 

| of his holineſs. They had repreſented to 

Alexander, the great eaſe with which an 
accommodation might be effected between 

the king and the primate; and he was ſo 


highly pleaſed with the propoſal itſelf, and 
the arguments they uſed on the ſubject, that 
he ſuſpended all the effects of Becket's cen- 
ſures, and ſent the cardinals William of Pa- 
via, and Otho, into Normandy, to labour a 
paciſication. | Rn ES 
Mean while, a war broke out between 
France and England. William, count of 
Auvergne, having difinherited his nephew, 
had promiſed to refer the matter to the ar- 
bitration of Henry; but, inſtead of keep- 
ing his word, he had gone to the king of 
France, and endeavoured to ſet the two 
monarchs at variance, Henry, provoked at 
this inſult, fell upon the count's territories ; 
and Lewis, in revenge, invaded the Vexin 
- Normand, which he ravaged with great bar- 
barity. Soon after, the two ſdvereigns had 
a conference on the ſubje& of a treaty ; but 
che French nobility being averſe from an 


HENRY IL 17 
accommodation, the war was renewed with 
freſh fury. Lewis penetrated into Norman- 
dy, and - burnt ſeveral villages between 
Mante and Pacey ; and Henry, in return, 
ſurprized and deſtroyed Chamont, near Gi- 
ſors, which was the French magazine both 
for money and provifions. At laſt, both 
kings being equally weary of a war, which, 
without procuring any real advantage to ei- « 
ther party, ſubjected the country to ſuch 
cruel ravages, agreed to a ſuſpenſion of 
arms, to continue till the Eaſter following. 
During this truce, Henry marched into 
Brittany, and reduced Guiomar, viſcount of 
Leon, who had revolted, While he was in 
this country, he received the news of his 
mother's death, who died at Rowen on the 
tenth of September, and was buried in the 
abbey of Bec, to which ſhe had been a ge- 
nerous benefactreſs. 8 5 

At length the cardinals William de Pavia 
and Otho, arrived at Caen in Normandy, 
where they found the king with a number 
of his prelates and abbots. Henry imagin- 
ed the legates were furniſhed with full 
powers to put a final period to the diſpute. 

And, indeed, they had ſuch powers at their 
departure from Rome; but the pope, in- 
fluenced by Becket's complaints againſt the 
legates, on account of their ſuppoſed attach- 
ment to tke king, _ the p — 2 

3 0 
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of the court of France in his favour, ſent 
them letters by the road, limiting their 
commiſſion, and prohibiting them from 

ing over to England, till once a reconciha- 
tion ſnould be effected. This circumſtance 
provoked Henry to ſuch a degree, that it 
was with great difficulty he could be pre- 
vailed upon to agree to any conference on 
the ſubject. However, as the pope had 
wrote to Becket, exhorting him to make 
hearty advances towards a peace, the legates 
met him between Trie and Giſors, where, 
when they begged to know upon what terms 
he was willing to treat, be flatly refuſed to 
enter into particulars. They then propoſed, 
that in order to re-eſtabliſh the peace of the 
church, he ſhould refign the ſee of Canter- 
bury, provided the king would repeal the 
conſtitutions of Clarendon ; but he haugh- 
tily refuſed the. propoſal, declaring that he 
would liſten to no terms of agreement, until 
he and his clergy ſhould be reſtored. 'Y 
The legates finding him inflexible, re- 
turned to the king, who was now at Argen; 
ton, to give him an account of their nego- 
ciation, The Engliſh biſhops took this op- 
portumty to acquaint the cardinals with the 
the many encroachments which Becket had 
made upon their authority, and with his 
diſloyal conduct towards his ſovereign. They 
told them that he was indebted to the crown, 
10 in 
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in the ſum of forty thouſand marks, which 
he had received whilſt chancellor; and which 
he now refuſed to pay,, on the frivolous pre- 
tence of his not having been called to an 
account for it, before his advancement to 
the fee of Canterbury; as if, forſooth, all 
_ debts were wiped off by a promotion, in the 
ſame manner as ſins are pardoned by bap- 
vim. They likewiſe renewed their appeal, 
the term of which was now almoſt expired, 
and received appellatories from the legates, 
who fignified to Becket that he ſhould not 
paſs any cenſure upon the king, prelates, or 
realm of England, without the expreſs di- 
rection of the pop. * > 

Henry, vexed at the bad ſucceſs of this 
negociation, defired- the cardinals to inform 
Alexander of Becket's intolerable pride and 
arrogance, and to demand, -in his name, 
that he ſhould be removed out of his domi- 
nions: he ſent Henry Pichum, and Regi- 
nald, ſon to the biſhop of Sarum, to ſolicit 
the court of Rome on the ſame ſubje& ;- and 
he likewiſe inſinuated, that though he had 
hitherto reſiſted all the importunities of the 
emperor, in favour of the anti- pope Guy de 
Crema; yet, ſhould his requeſt be denied, 
he did not know what meaſures he might 
be tempted to purſue. Immediately after 
this the legates ſet out for Paris, in order to 
execute the other part of their 2 

whic 
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which related to a peace between the courts + 


of France and England ; an attempt in 
which they were as unſucceſsful as they had 
been in the former. — 

The barons of Poictou and Guienne, 
had long entertained a ſecret grudge at 
Henry, either on account of his having 
invaded ſome of their old privileges, or 
refuſed to grant them ſome new conceſſi- 
ons; and Lewis had inflamed their diſ- 
content to ſach a degree, by his invidious 
ſuggeſtions, and buoyed up their hopes with 
ſuch promiſes of aſſiſtance, that the counts 


of Angouleſme and la Marche, the viſcount 


de Touars, Aimery de Luſignan, Robert 
and Hugh de Silly, with ſeveral other ba- 
rons, broke out in open rebellion, and ra- 
vaged the country with great barbarity.“ 
Henry had the more reaſon to be incenſed 
at this perfidious conduct of the French 
monarch, as the truce between the two 
crowns was not yet expired. He immedi- 
ately put himſelf at the head of his troops, 

and, marching againft the rebels, took their 


caſtles, deſtroyed their towns, and reduced 


them to ſuch a low condition, that nothing 
hindered their entire ſubmiſſion, but the 
hoſtages they had delivered to Lewis, and 


the engagements they had made with that 


monarch, 
A. D. r168, ; 
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monarch, not to lay down their arms with- 
out his conſent. 42a NBx e 
In order to remove this obſtacle, Henry 
having left garriſons in the caſtles he had 
taken, and committed the government of the 
country to his queen, and Patrick D'Eve- 
renx, earl of Saliſbury, went to have an in- 
terview with Lewis, between Mante and 
Pacey, hoping to eſtabliſh a ſolid peace, or 
at leaſt renew the truce, which was ing 
towards an end. In this. conference, he 
loudly complained of the | baſe methods 
which Lewis had taken tq debauch his ſub-. 
jects, and boldly demanded the hoſtages of 
the Poitevins ; but Lewis refuſing to grant 
his requeſt, he could. only obtain a renewal 
of the truce, which was to continue till the 
month of June. 1079-448 15% 9009 

- Notwithſtanding the care which Henry 

had taken to ſecure the , tranquillity of 
Poitou during his abſence, he had hardly 
ſet out for the conference, when the barons 
of that country again revolted, and flew the 


earl of Saliſbury in a moſt treacherous man- 


ner: an act of barbarity for which he would 
have taken immediate vengeance. on Guy de 
Lufignan,” and the other accomplices in the 
* had he not been obliged to ſuſpend 
his indignation, and turn his arms againſt 
the barons of Brittany, who had refuſed to 
44% obey 
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ohey his orders when they were ſunimoned 


to his aſſiſtance. | 


- -Eudo, viſcount of Porhoet, was one of 
the moſt powerful noblemen of Brittany. 
Henry, conſcious of his great influence and 
abilities, had loaded him with a profuſion 
of favours, hoping by that means to attach 
him to his intereſt. But nothing leſs would 


 fatisfy him than the government of the 


whole province, which he claimed in right 
of this 


of his late wife. In "conſequence 


ambitious "claim, which he endeavoured to 
aſſert upon all occaſions, Henry had expel- 
led him the county. di x 


A ſubje that has intereſt enough * ex- 


cite ſuch commotions as | endanger” the 
throne of his ſovereign, will never want en- 
couragement and protection from the ene- 
mies of his country. Eudo repaired to the 
court of France, where he was hoſpitably 
entertained by Lewis, who encouraged him 
to form a conſpiracy againſt-the government 
of the king of England. He accordingly 
prevailed upon Oliver de Dinan, and his 
couſin Roland, together with ſeveral other 
lords of Brittany, to engage in the deſign. 
A treaty was concluded with France, and 
hoſtages were delivered, as in the cafe of 
Poitou; fo that, in a ſhort time, an univer- 


fal rebellion enſued, the intention of which 
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was to free Brittany from its ſubjection to 
the Engliſh en ig 2601 6 
Henry, whoſe vigilance was not to be 
ized by the moſt ſudden revolts, nor 
his courage daunted by the moſt formidable 
conſpiracies; immediately advanced into Brit. 
tany, took and demoliſhed the caſtles of 
Jocelin and Abrahi, the two ſtrongeſt for- 
treſſes which Eudo poſſeſſed, - reduced and 
ravaged all the country of .Porhoet, Dinan, 
and St. Malo, ſtormed the caſtles of Hedde 
and Bocherel, diſmantled that of Tintigny, 
and would ſoon have ſubdued: the wha e 
country, had he not been called off from his 
conqueſts to meet the king of France at La 
Ferte Bernard, whither he forthwith repair. 
ed, in hopes of renewing the truce, if a 
peace could not be concluded: From the 
reſult of this interview, it is natural to ſup- 
poſe that Lewis had no other defign in it, 
than to interrupt the progreſs of Henry's 
arms; for when Henry inſiſted upon the 
reſtitution of the hoſtages, Lewis ſtill re- 
fuſed to comply with his demand, ſo that 
the conference ſoon broke up, and the war 
was renewed with freſh. vigour. 
Henry, not chuſing to contend with ſo 
many enemies at once, reſolved to gain over 
Matthew count of Boulogne, who was one 
of the moſt troubleſome. This nobleman, 
having been refuſed the county of Mor- 
45 tagne, 
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2 9 he — claim, had, in the 
courſe o receeding year, equi a 
fleet of fix hundred Bie, in er bo —— 
England; an attempt which was happily 
defeated by the vigilance of Richard de 
Luce, chief juſticiary and guardian of the 
tealm. Henry now gratified him with a 
confiderable penſion, in lieu of his preten- 
ſons to the county of Mortagne, and pre- 
vailed upon him to come * aſſiſtance, 
with a number of auxiliary knights. Mat- 
thew being denied a paſſage for his-troops, 
through the territories of John count of 
Ponthieu, was: obliged to tranſport them 
by ſea; and Henry was ſo incenſed at this 
refuſal, that he invaded John's dominions, 
laid waſte the country, and reduced above 
forty towns to aſhes. | 
While he was thus employed, Lewis 
made a ſudden incurſion into Normandy, 
where he ſurprized and burnt the caſtle of 
Cheſnebrun, near Vernueil ; but Henry ad- 
vancing againſt him, he retreated with great 
precipitation, though not before he had loſt 
a conſiderable number of men, and, among 
others, the ſeneſchal of the court of Flan- 
ders, who was taken priſoner by the Engliſh 
army. In theſe and the like ſcirmiſhes, was 
the war carried on without any action of 
importance; for though the two kings com- 
manded their reſpective armies, and were 
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equally. famous for their courage and con- 
dus, they both induſtriouſly , avoided a ge- 
neral engagement. ee 
It was no ſmall proof of Henry's pru- 
dence, that, beſet as he was by ſo many 
enemies, he refuſed the offers of the empe- 
ror and princes of Germany, who under- 
took to make a diverſion in his favour, by 
invading France with a powerful army. 
This propoſal he modeſtly declined, well 
knowing they expected that he would de- 
clare in favour of the anti-pope, in conſider- 
ation of theſe ſuccours; and he had already 
ſuffered too much from religiqus; quarrels, 
to involve: himſelf in freſh diſputes of that 
nature. © 1 . 4 : £ f : 
About this time queen Eleanor went over 
to England, to make preparations for the 
marriage of her daughter Maude, with the 
dyke of Saxony, to whom ſhe had formerly 
been contracted ; and to receive the eletor 
of Cologne, and the other ambaſſadors, who 
had come to conduct her to her huſband. 
The young princeſs was accordingly ſent 
into Germany, with a prodigious <4 for 
her 9 8 5 levied by a general tax upon all 
the knights fees in England, and by a fine 
of five thouſand. marks, exacted from the 
Jews allowed to reſide in the kingdom. 
The pope's affairs being now in a flour- 
iing condition, and the king of France 
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continuing to importune him in favour of 
Becket, the pontiff was at laſt: prevailed 
with to allow that rancorous prelate to pro- 
ceed to the extremity of chyrch-cenſure 
: inſt the king and realm of England, if, 

within a limited time, he and his clergy 
ſhould not be reſtored to their benefices. 
Becket did not fail to avail himſelf of this 
permiſſion. The time prefixed was no ſooner 
expired, than he excommunicated ſome of 
the king's miniſters, without form of law 


or citation 3- and, notwithſtanding their ſe- 


cond appeal, Ralph, archdeacon of Landaff, 
was ſent to Rome, to procure abſolution for 
the perſon thus cenſured 3 and it was ex- 
pected that Gratian and Vivian, whom the 

pe commiſſioned to treat with Henry 


about Becket's reſtitution, would be em- 


powered to mitigate the ſentence. 9 


Theſe nuncios arrived in the month ny 
Auguſt, at Danfront- in Normandy, Where 


hey delivered letters from -the pope to the 
wing, prefling him to reſtore the archbiſhop 
to his favour, and referring him to the 
bearers far a further explanation of his de- 
fires. Henry, having conferred: with the 
nuncios, convoked an aſſembl . his 
lates at Bayeux, where he es. that, 


N the many * — * a2 


had received Becket; yet, out of re- 


e the Pope; he was willing to be re- 
cConciled 


„ «> As 
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conciled to him and his clergy, provided 
the nuncios would abſol ve his miniſters that 
were then pteſent,' and go over to England 
to abſolve thoſe who had been excommuni- 
cated in that country. 8 Pin 
To this propoſal the nuncios made ſeve- 
ral objections; nor could they be prevailed 
upon to comply, till Henry had fixed a day 
an, which the . reconciliation ſhould take 
place. In this agreement, which was im- 
medately committed to wiiting, the king 
inſerted a falvo for the dignity of his king- 
dom. The primate's partizans, well know- 
ing the dangerous uſe which they themſeves 
had frequently made of their falvos for the 
dignity-of the church, objected againſt ſuch. 
a clauſe, as tending to eſtabliſh the conſtitu- 
tions of Clarendon, and to baniſh the papal 
authority out of England. The nuncios 
inſiſted upon its being expunged, otherwiſe 
they retracted their promiſe. Routrou, arch- 
biſhop. of Rowen, -. propoſed that another 
ſhould be ſubſtituted in its place, by which 
the king ſhould engage to reſtore Becket to 
his ſee, and his —— to their benefices, 
in as full and ample a manner as they had 
enjoyed them — they left the king- 


To this amendment Henry readily agreed, 
rovided his - falvo ſhould remain; but 
Becket's friends inſiſted upon its being re- 
N 5 C 2 moved; 
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moved; and the nuncios finding both Par- 
ties inflexible, gave up all hopes of effecting 
an accommodation. The prelates who aſſiſt- 
ed at the conference, wrote to the pope in 
favour of the clauſe ; and Henry ſent Regi- 
nald de Saliſbury, and Richard Barre, to the 
court of Rome, in ſupport of the ſame 
article; ordering them to _ acquaint his 
holineſs, that, if he would not abſolve thoſe 
whom Becket had excommunicated, © and 
prevent the like cenſures for the future, he 
ſhould be obliged to provide for his own 
honour and ſecurity in another manner. 
Henry, imagining that the inſtances of 
the French court were the chief obſtacles 
that prevented an accommodation with the 
Roman pontiff, reſolved to compromiſe all 
his differences with Lewis; a work which 
he happily accompliſhed, in a conference 
which he ſoon after had with that monarch, 
at Montmirail. - He had already made over 
Normandy, Le Maine, and Anjou, - to his 
eldeſt ſon Henry; Poitou and Guienne, to 
his ſon Richard; and Bretagne to Geoffry, 
who held it as a fief depending upon Nor- 
mandy, and did homage to his elder brother. 
Lewis, as ſovereign of all theſe fiefs, con- 
firmed this diſpoſition ; and young Henry 
ſwore fealty to his father-in-law, and to the 
young prince of France, Philip Anguſtus, 
for Anjou, Maine, and Bretagne, * 

£ | cn 
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taken the oaths for Normandy on a former 
occaſion. Richard, who was contracted to 
Adelais, another of Lewis's daughters, did 
homage for Guienne. Henry himſelf” was 
reſtored to the office of high-ſteward of 
France, which had been long hereditary in 
the houſe of Anjou, and on Candlemas- 
day he ſerved Lewis at table in that cha- 
. : 7558 | 

In conſequence of this treaty, Geoffry re- 
aired to Rennes, where he received the 
omage of the Bretons ; and as Henry was 
not reſtrained by any article of the agree- 
ment from puniſhing the revolted barons of 
Poitou and Guienne, he marched into thoſe. 
provinces, demoliſhed their caſtles, over- 
ran their eſtates, and obliged the counts of 
Angouleſme and La March, with the leſſer 
nobility, to return to their allegiance. Then 
returning to Normandy, he built the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Beauvoir, in Lions; made broad 


within its channel; and built honſes, at 
proper diſtances, for the habitation of tho 
whom he appointed to keep the work in 
order, granting them, at the ſame time. 

SY ſome 
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ſome ſpecial privileges, particularly an ex- 
c_ from taxes and perſonal ſervice, 
Lewis was now ſo heartily reconciled to 
Henry, chat he endeavoured to mediate a 


ce, between him and the. archbiſhop. _ 


en the treaty was ratified at Montmirail, 
Lewis prevailed upon Becket, who was on 
the ſpot, not to mention the conſtitutions of 
N as they had Ep ag at 2 
emned by the pope, and as all the people 
of England 1 been abſolved 22 the 
3 had taken to obſerve them. He 
had even perſuaded him to throw himſelf at 
Henry's feet, and refer the terms of recon- 
ciliation to his royal pleaſure, as the moſt. 
| likely method of regaining his favour ;- but 
when he was introduced into the king's 
preſence, he fill clogged his ſubmiſſion 
with his uſual falvo, of the honour of God 
and the liberty of the church. Henry, well. 
Knowing to what pernicious purpoſes this 
falvo m 170 applied, flatiy refuſed to ad- 
mit of ſuch. an evaſive ſubterfuge. Then, 
turning to the king of France, he inveighed . 
bitterly. againſt Becket's pride, arrogance, 


and, preſumption ; and, in order to vindi - 


cate himſelf from the injurious aſperfions 
which the - primate had thrown upon his 
character, as if he intended to. invade the 
privileges of the church, and aboliſh the 
papal authority in England, he of the 
: | - a ONOW= 
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following propoſal: ** there have,” ſaid be, 

«© been ſeveral kings of En land, poſſeſſed 
e of leſs power 7 wy myſe Ic; there have 
« been many archbiſhops of Canterbury, 
much greater and holier men than Tho-. 
7 mas Becket; yet will I be ſatisfied, if he 
% will promiſe to pay me the ſame regard, 
< which the moſt powerful of his — 
«* ceſſors have, at any time, paid to the 
« leaſt powerful of mine. I did not baniſh. 
him out of the kingdom; he left it pri- 
«« vately, and of his own accord. 1 have, 

<< always, been, and ſtill am, willing to re- 
i ſtore him to his fee, and to the enjoy- 
“ ment of all thoſe privileges and immuni- 


„% ties which have * been fled by 
46 any former primate of Eng 0 
This, f 4 was ſo. juſt * reaſonable, 


that the __— of 8 together with his 
| prelates and nobility, warmly exhorted the 
archbiſhop to embrace it ; * this he re- 
fuſed to do, on the abſurd pretence, that, 
as the affair was now before the pope, he 
could not a pree to any thing without the 
conſent of his holines Several of the 
French nobility were ſa much ſurprized at 
his pride and obſtinacy, that they openly 
condemned his conduct; and exclaimed, 
that ſince he had rejected ſuch equitable 
terms, he deſerved no protection, nor * | 
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be allowed to reſide within the dominions of 
either France or England. The two kings 
parted at night, without taking the leaſt no- 
tice of Becket ; and Lewis, for ſome days, 
neither made him a viſit nor ſupplied him 
with proviſions ; but this ſeems only to have 
been a piece of diſſimulation; for findin 
his account in fomenting the troubles 
England, he ſoon after admitted him into 
his former place of familiarity and * 
ſhip. It was to no purpoſe that Hen 
the biſhop of Seez, and Geoffry Ri * 
expoſtulate with the French king, upon his 
maintaining and patronizing a man who had 
rejected ſuch reaſonable propoſals : Lewis 
replied, that as Henry ſeemed fo firmly at- 
tached to the cuſtoms of his anceſtors, ſo he 
would exerciſe that right of hoſpitality % 
which he inherited with his crown.* 
© Becket, relying on the friendſhip and 
protection of a ak monarch, reſolved 
to proceed to the utmoſt extremi of church 
cenſure, againſt the king and realm of Eng- 
land; a ep which he had hitherto been 
"IC- 
„ The cuſtoms to which Henry was attached, ſorm- 
ed the very baſis of the Engliſh conſtitution. The right 
ob- hoſpitality which Lewis adhered to, was no other 
than the right of exciting troubles and commotions 
among his neighbours, Was the conduct of the two | 
kings equally juſtifiable ? But the French had even 
then learned the art of colouring over the moſt perk - 
dious actons with the molt <1 pretences. 
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teſtrained from taking, by the inhibition of 
the pope. While the nuncios were in Nor- 
mandy, he had conſented to their ſuſpend- 
ing the ſentence of excommunication agaitift 
Geoffrey Ridel, Nigel de Sackville, and 
others of the king's miniſters ; but it was 
only for a time, and on condition that the 
peace between the king and him ſhould be 
compleated, before their departure ' from 
France. The conference having proved in- 
effeQual, Gratian, who was entirely in Bec- 
ker's intereſt, ſet out for Italy, and made 
ſuch a N- to the pope, that this 
* — who was ſtill farther provoked at 
e king's threatning letter, wrote to the 
archbiſhop, that if he and his clergy ſhould 
not be reſtored before the beginning of 
Lent, he might exerciſe his legatine powers 
without reſtriction. 58 EY 
| Becket did not fail to make uſe of this 
licence, "xs well againſt Geoffrey, Nigel, 
andthe reſt who had been abſolved for the 
time ſpecified, as againſt others whom he 
now excommunicated, for ſeizing his effects 
and thoſe of his clergy, receivipg benefices- 
from the hands of laymen, obſtructing his 
own or the pope's meſſengers in the execu- 
tion of their office, and abettingthe cuſtoms 
of the realm in oppoſition to the canons of 
the church. He likewiſe iſſued a proviſional 
interdict, upon the province of — 
| an 
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"and actually ex municated, without ci- 
tation or form of law, the biſhops of Lon- 
don and Saliſbury, .at the ſame time threat- 
- ening all his enemies with the like ſentence, 
if they would not make immediate ſatisfac- 
tion to him and his clergy 
The biſhop of A Aue of 
e ſuch ſentence, had ladged an appeal 
before it was iſſued, d Frs. to the conſti- 
tution of pope Sixtus; but finding it de- 
nounced, notwithſtanding that precaution, 
Foe ſummoned the clergy of his dioceſe to 
oin him in à new appeal ; a meaſure. in 


which they all readily concurred, except the 


canons of St, Bartholomew, St. Trinity, and 
85 St. Martin le Grand. 
The king, who was then in Guienne, be- 


ing informed of theſe proceedings, imme- 
diately wrote te the pope, ex a him to. 


annul thoſe raſh and irregular ſentences ; 


and offered to defray the expences of the 


iſhop's journey. to Rome, for which place 
he forthwith ſet out, in order to j his 
appeal. But when, in the courſe of his 
journey, he came into the province of Bur- 


gundy, he found the roads ſo beſet, with. 
ket's friends, who lay in wait to inter- 


cept him, that he was obliged to change his. 
route, and travel through n and 
over the Alps to Milan. Upon his arrival 

at * IS he received a leiter from the 
b 9 
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Res "_ taining an order for Rolittou, arch- 
of Rokien, to give him abſolation; 
l he returned to Normandy, ne 
was abſolved on the feſtival of Eafter. ' 
Alexander, on this occaſion, was ed 
influenced by the maxims of policy and pru- 
dence, than by the natural mildneſs and 1 
nity of his temper. He, knew that Henry 
was a prince of great authority and reſolu- 
tion; beloved by his ſubſects, reſpected by 
his enemies, jealous of his honour, and t 
nacious of the rights of his crown, which he 
was determined not to part with on any ac- 
count. 1 5 lainly perceived that the inter- 
dict had ced likele or no effect in Eng- 
land, an 2 the ſentences of excommuni- 
cation were utterly diſregarded. Divine ſer- 
vice Was ſtill performed in all the churches, 
Within the 9 —— of Canterbury. Nobod 
avoided the company, or refuſed the Ne. 
of thoſe who were excommunicated. The- 
magiſtrates ftill continued to execute the 
laws, and to adminjſter juſtice, with their 
uſual regularity. The officers of the re- 
venue, collected the rents of Canterb 
and other ſequeſtered churches, and the 
king's] preſentations to the vacant benefices,, 
were duly admitted. From all theſe cir=, 
cumſtances the pope inferred, that, ſhould 
matters be carried to extremity, the pap! 
a might poſſibly be aboliſhed in 
52 England 5 
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36 The Hiftoryof Ex pA Nb. 
ee and be therefore reſolved to pro- 
ceed by the more gentle methods of treaty 


\ — 


and negociation. 


Wich this view, Yo endearcared to effect 


Becket to his ſee; and, in hopes of that 
reſtoration, ſyſpended the cenſures of the 
primate, whom he likewiſe prohibited from 
Iiſluing any new ſentences againſt Henry. or 
his ſubjeas, In the other, which was only, 
to be delivered in caſe the firſt ſhould pro- 
duce no effect, he threatened to let Becket 
looſe upon him; and to allow that revenge-. 
ful prelate, to exert all his ecclefiaſhcal 
power without reſttictio n. 
The two delegates arriving at Montmi- 
rail in the month of Auguſt, the confer- 
ences were again opened in preſence of the 
king of France, attended by his lords and 
prelates, who all joined in adviſing Becket 
to humble himſelf before his ſovereign, and 
ſue for a reconciliation. It was with great 
9 " difficulty 


Har e 


aus that he could be IT | upon to 
5 with their requeſt. At laſt, how. 
ever, Ser, be made a Kind of ſubmiſſion, though 
al clogged with his old falvos, of t 
honour o* God, and his own order. But 
Henry would admit of no ſuch evaſion, and 
cbe negociation was accordingly interrupted. 
__ ties were equally 1nflexible in the 

conference, which 'was held ſoon 
pron and in 'which the pope's commina- 
tory letter was delivered to Henry, who ſaid 
be would conſult the biſhops. of England 
upon the ſubject, but fixed no day for an 
anſwer; ſo that all hopes of a reconciliation 
entirely vaniſhed *. 


Vor- u. 5 4 


Ts. This:conteſt: funnifhes 1 us with a ſtriking proof of 
the fatal effects of deviating from ancient forms, and 
introducing new precedents. In the Saxon times, the 
clergy” and laity took the oath of allegiance, in the. 
ame form of words, without any variation, This ſorm 
continued from the conqueſt till the time of Henry I. 
when Anſelm ſcrupled to take the oath, on pretence of 
its being contrary to ſome papal decrees; and ecclet- 
aſtical canons, made ſince 'the acceſſion of William 
Rufus. | 
\ Other prelates, i in imitation of his example, began 
© to enterfaig the ſame ſcruples; and to the oath of 
a — which they tcok-to the 23h they added a Clauſe 
for ſaving their order, and the honour of God. This, 
at. Grſt, was probably | confidered as no more than a 
harmleſs expedient, for ſatisfying the tender conſciences 
of. ſome weak but well-meaning biſhops, whom the 
king was willing ts oblige, Bttle tbinkirg they wauld 
| ever 


38 The Hiſtory of Encrand. _ 
As the: pope, when he abſolyed Becket 
from the oath he had taken to obſerve the 
conſtitutions of Clarendon, had exacted a 
promiſe from him, that he would never enter 
into any new obligations, without a ſalvo 
for the honour of God and his on order, 
the audience in general condemned Henry's 
inflexibility ; and the archbiſhop of Rheims, 
with ſeveral other French prelates, adviſed 
Tm ; ; F 4 4 1E. | the 
ever make it 4 pretence for invalidating their oath of 
allegiance for denying ſuch prerogatiyes of the crown, 
as did not tally with their intereſt ; and for violating 
the laws of the land, whenever they ſeemed to claſh 
with papal decrees or canons. | . 

Whether this clauſe was introduced in the reign of 
Henry I. or at the acceſſion of Stephen, when the 

elates dictated the terms in which they would ſwear 

allegiance, is a point that cannot be eaſily determined; 
| but having prevailed for ſome time, it came at laſt to 
acquire the force of a law, by the conſtitutions of Cla- 
rendon ; in one of which the prelates are ſaid, before 
their conſecration, to take the oath of fealty with a 
&* ſaving of their order. Hence it appears that Henry, 
by oppoſing this clauſe, did not mean to prevent the 
introduction of a"new cuſtom; but to aboliſh an old 
one; but when it is conſidered that he wanted to abo< 
| liſh it, becauſe it was applied to a purpoſe which it was 
never meant to ſerve z namely, to invade the 
tives of the crown, and even the privileges of the peo= 
ple z. and that Becket endeavoured to ſupport it for no 
other teaſon, but becauſe it furniſhed him with à Han- 
dle to effect theſe wicked ends ; the reader will then be 
able to judge, whether the conduct of the king; oriths 
primate, 'was moſt to be condemaed, | op 55 nr td 
\ SWCD.” 
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the pope to ſupport Beeket to the laſt ex- 
mity.* 8 7 


The Ring, knowing the intereſt which 
theſe prelates had at the court of Rome, 
and dreading the fatal conſequences of the 
pope's refentment, immediately diſpatched 
—.— agents to his holineſs, to ſollicit a 
further reſpite from eccleſiaſtical cenſure, 
2 other prey _ pe taken for — 
Qing a reconciliation. pe 
his ed ; but as Henry was l of 
the "event" of the 'negociation, he thought 
roper to fend orders into England, to en- 
rce the regulations which had lately been 
made to prevent the bad effects of an in- 
"REGAL 
HFle fixed the thirteenth of January, as the 
time before which all the Engliſh clergy 
abroad ſhould return; and the hinth' of Oc- 
EA the term —— — 
f to 2 to the pope or the arch- 
1 Fed: D 2 F © biſhop, 
And, forſooth, becauſe the pope had exafted 2 
promiſe of Becket, that he would never bring himſelf 
under any obligations to obſerve the laws of the land, 
without reſerving in his own, hands a power of yiolat- 
ing theſe laws, whenever it fuited his intereſt or his 
inclination, Henry muſt be accuſed of - obſtinacy,. for 
refuſing to indulge/a Tubjeft with fuch a dangerous li- 
derty z excellent reaſoning truly] Is it not Grange Het 
r e ee 
ou | | 4 
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* or to obey any of their 4 
and if, after this term, NN on Would 
de found bringing int — 5 letter, 

mandate, or interdict, either from Alexander 
or Becket, he ſhould be puniſhed as a trai- 
tor to the king and kingdom. Bat if, not- 
wichſtanding this precaution, an interdict 
ſhould be —— ht into the, kingdom, all 
perſons obo it ſhould be baniſhed, 
with their kindred, and forfeit their eſtates; 
and the ſheriffs of counties were directed to 
exact an oath 2 all the ſubjekts in the 
nation, above the age ** kifteen,. that they 
would obey theſe or 

Theſe rigorous — N neceſ- 
ſary, were extremely diſagreeable to the le- 
nity of Henry's. temper... He therefore re. 
ſolved to get rid of this, troubleſome affair 

at — y recalling the arcylulhay. ald 
any conditions, wiſely j at 0 
be better able to ——— A haughty pre- 
late in his own kingdom, than nde e en- 
joyed the protection of foreign potentates. 
This reſolution, however, was ſo contrary to 
what he had declared in the laſt conference, 
that he was aſhamed to move for another. 


Pretending, therefore, to make a pilgrim- 


age to St. Denis, he ſurprized the king of 
France with a vifit at Montmartre, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. In this interview, 


the diſcourſe * to turn upon the li- 
berties 


Mur ar 
berties of the church, as not at all incom- 
patible with the royal authority, the French 
prelates who were preſent, warmly interced- 
ed for the reſtoration of Becket, to which 
Henry expreſſed no averſion. In order to 
improve this favourable opportunity, 
prevailed upon Becket, who was in an 

ining apartment, to draw up à petition, 
ſpecityn all his demands. Theſe imported 
he ſhould be reſtored to his ſee, in as 
full -and ample a manner as he had enjoyed 
it before his exile ; that all thoſe who 
followed him abroad, ſhould recover their 
Hvings and eſtates ; and that he ſhould have 
the diſpoſal of all the benefices and pre- 
bends belonging to the ſee of Canterbury, 
that had fallen vacant during his ab- 


To the two firſt articles 8 
aſſented, but objected to the laſt ; becauſe 
he had already filled up theſe vacancies, and 
*could* not, confiſtently with the dignity of 
his crown, reverſe his own acts. In order, 
however, to manifeſt his inclination to 
peace, he offered to preſent him with a 
_ thouſand marks to defray the expences of 
his return, and to refer the points in con- 
troverſy to the determination of the French 
«peers, the Gallican church, or the univerſi- 
ty of Paris. 1 #6 0 


| . 
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Ke 
e propolat ; an e 
. 
won ve or the per 

formance of * agreement. A 16 
ing ſecuri dom hes ford d ſo 

u m his an — 5 
aal he 7 be ſatiſied with a E be 
=_ but this Henry refuſed 1 

alledging, in excuſe, that he _ 
ſworn in his wrath never to kiſs the arch- 
biſhop, even though a reconciliation ſhould 


be $ and add} , at the ſame 
that it was from a regar 'to this oath, 
not from any rancour or reſentment . he 


a that he dee . 
4 
Becket imagining, from Henry's ready 
complianoe iu other points, that he ound 
a reconciliation Cy neceſſary to 
his intereſt, rejected a * 
terms, 2 he able by 
ſtinacy to force him to be — , 
in the of ſuch an, aug Kab. 
But he was diſappointed in his expectations. 
Henry was neither reduced to luch diſtreſs, 
as to ſtand in need of his friendſhip ; not 
was his pute ſo broken, as to con 
to an act at once ſo baſe and ſo wicked, 
However, as he was deſirous of dene u in 
honourable terms, — dif] . 
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ed John of Oxford, dean of Saliſbury, and 
the archdeacons of Rowen and Seez, to 
Rome, to acquaint the pope with the reſult 

of the conference, and to aſſure him of his 
readineſs to reſtore the archbiſhop; and, in 
order to remove the only remaining ob- 
ſtacle, he propoſed: that his eldeſt ſon ſhould, 
in his ſtead, give the kiſs. of peace to 
Becket. | | | 
Alexander was pleaſed with the terms 
which Henry had offered, and immediately 
ſent a commiſſion to Routrou, archbiſhop of 
Roüen, and Bernard, biſhop of Nevers, to 
put a finiſhing hand to the treaty *®. They 
were inſtrufted to wait upon the king within 
a month after the receipt of their commiſ- 
Hon, and admoniſh him to give Becket the 
kiſs of peace, in token of his reconciHation, 
as the pope abſolved him from the raſh. oach 
- he had made; but, ſhould he fall refuſe to 
agree to that condition, they were directed 
to adviſe: the archbiſhap to accept the kiſs | 
of his:ſon Henry, as an equivalent. If the 4 
king could not be perſuaded to pay the a 
. thouſand marks he had promiſed, the peace l 
was not to be — that account: 
but if, within forty days after they ſhould 
r heir 3 and 
the s monitory letter to his majeſty, 
e ſhould refuſe to execute W. fl 
wad ar x if 9 
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he had engaged to perform, were then 
ordered to lay an interdiò, without appeal, 
on all his foreign dominions, where it was 
likely to have a greater effect than in Eng- 
land. The term of forty days, preſcribed 
by theſe inſtructions, was afterwards pro- 
longed upon advice of the king's having 
ne over to England, where he arrived on 
* third of March, after a very dangerous 
ſſage, in which he loſt between four and 
Ne ved of his retinue, and had w 
nigh been ſhi ed himſelf. ons 
| Hon! had now been about four years 
out of the kingdom, during which time the 
ſheriffs of counties had continued in office, 
and the attention of the government being 
wholly engroſſed by the affair of Becket, 
their conduct had not been inſpected; in 
conſequence of which, many "abuſes had 
crept into the management of the public re- 
venue, and the people ſuffered the moſt 
grievous oppreſſions. To remedy theſe evils, 
Henry convoked a great council at Wind- 
ſor, in which the kingdom was divided into 
circuits, and a number of abbots; earls, ba- 
rons, knights, and other commiſſioners , 
3 et HW 7 were 
» Sir William Dugdale, and ſome other antiquaries, 
have given us the names of theſe — — 
they repreſent as the firſt itinerant juſtices ever known 
in und. But this ſeems to be a miſtake ; for Mad - 
dox informs us, that. there were 2 


Js 
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were appbinted to make a progreſs through 
theſe Niles and Wks e e l 
Meriffs, bailiffs, and inferior officers, that 
they would appear in the king's court on a 
certain day, and give an account of their 
conduct. They accordingly made their ap- 
pearance, and, having undergone a ſevere 
examination, were for the moſt part turned 
out of their offices. | * 1 ar 
the reign of king Stephen, and gives us à long liſt of 
their names, as a ſpecimen of which the reader may 
take the following: in the counties of Nottingham and 
Derby, G. de Clinton, and Ralph Baſſet: in York- 
Aire, W. Eſpec, Euſtace Fitz-John, and G. de Clin- 
ton: in Hertfordſhire, Richard Baſſet: in Gloucefter- 
hire, Miles of Glouceſter and Pain Fitz-John, &e. 
&c.. Maddox's Hiſt. of the Exchequer, p. 99, 100, 


4 


© ; e ſheriffe, in thoſe days, had a great power, 25 


well. in judicature, which. they —_— during the 


reigns of the Saxon kings, as in leyying the moſt con- 
fiderable branches of the revenue, in which they were 
employed after the conqueſt, By this means they were 
enabled to inrich themſelves at the expence of the 
crown, and by fleecing the ſubject; as appears from 
the particulars of their examination, which were 'as 
follow: I. What ſums the ſheriffs had, during the 
four laſt years, received of every hundred, townthip, 
and particular man, to the grievance of the public or 
of private perſons ; what they had taken by judgment 
of the county or hundred, and what without judgment; 
diſtinguiſhing the ſums ſo taken into different lifts, 
with the cauſe and evidence upon which they were 
taken, II. What lands the ſheriffs, or their bailiffs, had 


, 
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Bat Henry had another view in convok- 

ing this great council of the nation, 2 
at 


f 


bought acted eee evan} ul. What, 


and how: mm the prelates, nobility, Knights a —1 
. Corporations of the realm, and their ſeneſchals, baili 
nd miniſters, had received upon their lands, for the 
me time, from their ſ hundreds, townſhips, 
and vaſſale, by or without judgment, f all they 
had taken in writing, with the and occaſions 
upon which it had been taken, IV. What, and how 
much, the king's officers, intruſted with the rents of 
vacant prelaci 8 An, the cuſtody of honours, baroni 
And eſcheats, had gained in their employments. . 
What had been given in any place, to the King's Iti- 
nerant bailiffs or officers, VI. Wha What was become of 
the goods of ſuch as had either ſuffered by the-affize 
of Clarendon, or had quitted the kingdom an'Becket's 
account; what had been received of every hundred, 
townſhip, and perſon ; whether any 8 had — 1 


wrongfully accuſed in that affize, for 1 promiſe Fx? 


Hatred, or in an unjuſt manner; or. if any accyf 
on had been releaſed, or had his judgmept reverſed, 
— promiſe, or affection, and who received 

band remium ; and what had been received in 

| ed ws. townfhip, and of eyery man for the ai 
's daughter, and who received it. 

"YH. W 1 Gap and how much, the foreſters and their 

bailiffs, or other officers, had taken for the ſaid term, 

within their ſeveral diſtricts; and. if, for any reward, 
romiſe, or friendſhip, they had remitted aught of the 

"King 's dues, 2 ſorfeitures of foreſts, or pardoned 

any that had ited on account of harts, hinds, and 

2 bg, ck and if the foreſters, gr their bailiffs, after 

ſecurity, or Rm g any one, bad 
ary trial or perſons gui al 

e were to be. noted downj an. and, 


\ 


Hin 3 
that was the coronation of his eldeſt ſon, 
who was now in the ſixteenth: year of his 
He well remembered the little regard 
Which the Engliſh had paid to oaths: of 
eventual” fealty, in the caſe of his mother 
Matilda, and he therefore refolved to have 
the crown placed upon his ſon's head dur- 
ing his own life-time, The young prince 
came over from Normandy for this purpoſe, 
and was crowned in the church of Weſtmin- 
 fter-abbey, in the midſt of a more numerous 
. aſſembly than had ever appeared on the like 
occaſion.” William, king of Scotland, and 
his brother David, who aſſiſted at the folem- 
nity as peers of the realm, together with — 
accuſed of any fault, were to give ſecurity to appear be- 
fore the ding en the day he Gould — oy 0 Iv tight 
according to law; or, for want of ſuch ſecurity, to be 
impriſoned, VII. Whether ſheriffs and the lords of ma- 
nors, and their reſpective bailiffs, had returned any thing 
they had taken; or had made their peace with the people, 
2 of the king's return, in order to prevent 

em from. laying their complaints before him or his 
juſticiaries. Ix. ether any perſon; had, for reward 
or affection, been excuſed or abated any thing of what 
he had been at firſt amerced, and by whom this was 
done. X. They were likewiſe to enquire in every di- 
oceſe, what, how much, and for what cauſe, the arch- 
deacons, or rural deans, had taken from' any one ille- 
gally, and without judgment; the whole to be ſpecified 
in writing. XI. The laſtpoint of enquiry, was, | what 


. owing homage to the kin had not done it 
im or his ſon; and of theſe a fit was 65 be Gk. 
Gervaſe, Brady, Tyrrel, 
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the Engliſh prelates and nobility, ſwore fe- 
alty to him, ſaving that which they owed 
to their lord the king his father. 
The ceremony was performed by Roger 
archbiſhop of York, who was likewile le gate 
for Scotland, and who had lately obtained a 
bull from the pope, granting him the privi- 
lege of .crowning the king of England, as 
ſame of his, predeceſſors had done. The 
coronation was ſucceeded by a grand enter- 
tainment,, in which Henry ſerved the firſt 
diſh: at his ſon's table, ſaying to him at the 
fame time, that he might now boaſt of be- 
ing as honourably ſerved as, any. maparch 
upon earth. Voung Henry, who was of 11 
baughty and infolent diſpoſition, inſtead o 
making a proper reply to this compliment, 
turned about to the ny of Vork, 
and whiſpered, that it was no ſuch” mighty 
degradation, for the ſon of a petty count to 
ſerve the heir of a great king 
As Henry had reaſon to think that Bec- 
ket would exert his utmoſt efforts to oppoſe 
this deſign, he had been extremely careful 
to keep it ſecret. The prelates and-nobality. 
. imagined they were - aſſembled, for no other 
purpoſe than that of trying the ſheriffs; and 
even the young prigce was vor apprized of 
his father's - intention, until his arrival. in 
eee 
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had for ſome time prevailed, that Henry 
' had. ſuch a ſcheme in view; and Becket 
giving credit to the report, had uſed every 
art to prevent its being carried into execu- 
tion. He had writ to the archbiſhop of 
York, and the other Engliſh prelates, for- 
bidding them to officiate, or aſſiſt, at the 
coronation ; and. had prevailed upon the 
Pope to confirm the inhibition, Some of 
theſe mandates were actually brought into 
England, but were ſuppreſſed in the hands 
of the bearers; the ſeverity of the law be- 
ing ſo great, that no perſon would ven- 
ture to deliver them according to the di- 
rections. | 
Baffled in this attempt, he tranſmitted an 
order to the convent of Chriſt-Church, to 
, Iſſue out, by virtue of the papal authority, 
the like inhibition upon all the ſuffragans of 
the fee of Canterbury; to enter a proteſt in 
fayour of its rights, and make an appeal for 
preventing the intended injury ; but this 
order was as little regarded as the former. 
He next ſent his own, and the pope's inhi- 
bitions, to Roger biſhop of Worceſter, who 
was' then in 1 , and undertook to 
deliver them; which he thought he could 
do with the greater eaſe, as he was ſum», 
moned by the king to attend the great 
council of the nation at London : but he 
Had ſcarce reached Dieppe, in his way to 
Vor. VII. E Eng- 
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England, when the queen, and Nichard 
Hommet, 3 of Normandy, either 


informed of his deſign, or at leaſt ſuſpect- 
ing him on account of his attachment to 
Becket, ſent an order forbidding him to 
embark, and laid an embargo upon all the 
ſhipping in the harbour. Becket, diſappoint- 
ed in all his ſchemes, at laſt applied to the 
court of France, as the moſt likely quarter 
from which he could derive aſſiſtance. 
Henry, it ſeems, when he ſent for his 
ſon from Normandy, had not ordered him 
to bring his ſpouſe along with him. This 
ſtep was probably owing to his extreme de- 
fire of keeping the deſign ſecret, well know- 
ing that if it came to the ears of Lewis, he 
would employ every art to prevent its being 
carried into execution.“ Becket, however, 
took care to repreſent the omiſſion, as an 
unpardonable inſult offered to the king of 
France, whom he therefore ad viſed to reſent 
it accordingly. - Lewis, either viewing the 
matter in this light, or glad of a pretext at 
any rate to thwart the meaſures of Henry, 
__ _ reſolved 
The coronation of a young king, during the life 
of his father, though a meaſure entirely new in Eng- 
land, was not without precedents in other countries. 
All the kings of France, from Hugh Capet down to 
Philip Auguſtus, had taken this precaution ; nor had 
it ever been attended with any bad conſequences, as it 
uahappily afterwards proved to be in the preſent caſt, 


Haar HE 
reſolved to ſend a caveat to Eleanor agai 
the coronation of the young prince, unleſs his 
daughter ſhould be crowned at the ſame time; 
threatening, in Caſe of a refuſal, to declare 
war againft England. But this project could 
not be executed in time to prevent the ce- 
remony, which was already performed. 
The news of this circumſtance threw the 
archbiſhop into ſuch a violent paſſion, that, 
2 the ſacred character he bore, he 
recourſe to the mean arts of falſhood 
and deceit. He wrote a letter to the pope, 
aflirming that the young king had not only 
omitted the uſual oath, for preſerving the. 
Itberties of the church; but even ſwore that 
he would maintain the conſtitutions of Cla- 
rendon. Alexander, who placed an entire 
confidence in Hecket, and could not con- 
ceive that a perſon of his rank and character 
could. be guilty of a lye, immediately ſup- 
plied that rancorous prelate with ſentences 
of ſuſpenſion and excommunication againſt 
all the Engliſh biſhops, who had aſſiſted at 
the folemnity. But the pope was ſoon un- 
deceived by Gilles, biſhop of Evereux, who 
attended at the coronation, and aſſured his 
holineſs, that the young king had taken an 
_ cath. in favour of the church, and that the 
conftitutions were not fo much as mentioned 
en the occaſion. The letters of ſuſpenſion 
were accordingly _ and inftead of 
2 Com- 
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comprehending all the Engliſh prelates, 
were directed only againſt the archbiſho 
of York, and the biſhops of London = 
Saliſbury. - \ E-. 4.» 
The ceremony of the coronation being 
entirely-finiſhed, and the affairs of the na- 
tion ſettled in the beſt manner poſſible, 
Henry went over to Normandy in the 
month of june, where he was met by the 
pe's legates, who had been waiting for 
im ever ſince the time that the young 
prince had left the continent. His fir 
care, after his arrival, was to compromiſe 
all differences with the king of France, who 
was ſo highly incenſed at the affront put 
upon his daughter, that he threatened: to 
invade his dominions. Accordingly, in an 
interview with that -monarch at La Fertẽ in 
the Pais Chartrain, he made proper ſatiſ- 
faction for the ſuppoſed inſult, Mean while 
the legates waited, upon Becket at Sens, and 
perſuaded him to wave the kiſs and the 
mean profits of his ſee, and accompany 
them to the conference. The ceremonial 
of the interview being regulated, Lewis 
thought proper to abſent himſelf, that 
Henry's clemency might appear the more 
free and unconſtrained ;- though Theobald, 
count of Blois, and moſt of the French no- 
bility, were preſent at the meeting." No 
ſooner- did 'Becket approach, than Henry 
n r received 
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received him in the moſt. gracious manner, 
and, to the aſtoniſhment of all the ſpecta- 
tors, talked to him with as much familiarity 
and kindneſs, as if they had never been at 
variance. After the firſt compliments were 
over, they conferred with the archbiſhop of 
Sens apart; and then, retiring by them- 
| ſelves, paſſed the greateſt part of the day in 
private diſcourſe. 

- Every thing being ſettled to the ſatisfac- 
fion of both parties, Becket attended Henry 
on horſeback ; and, in the courſe of their 
converſation, propoſed that the king. ſhould 
make ſatisfaction to the church of Canter- 
bury, whoſe privileges had been invaded by 
the archbiſhop of York, who had crowned 
the young king. Though Henry imagined 
he had a right to have Noe ceremony per- 
formed by any biſhop he pleaſed; yet, in 
order to maniteſt his inclination for peace, 
he promiſed that the ſee of Canterbury 
mould have full ſatisfaction. He even aſ 
ſured the primate, that, as the queen of 
young Henry was not yet crowned, he 
ſhould. perform that ceremony, when he 
might likewiſe place the crown upon the 
young king's head, as a right belonging to 
the . of Canterbury. Becket, over- 


joyed at this inſtance of the king's good - 

neſs, immediately alighted, and threw him- 

ſelf at his majeſty's feet: Henry leaping 
A E 3 from 
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from his horſe at the ſame time, raiſed M 
up and helped him to remount; and then 
both of them returning to the conipany, 
declared themſelves perfectly reconcil 
As a farther p of has lincerity, Heney 
granted a pardon to all the clergy who had. 
attended Becket in his exile; but when the 
biſhop of Lifieux demanded the fame in- 
dulgence from Becket in favour of thoſe, 
who had adhered to the king, he. eluded 
the requeſt by ſome Fieser diſtinQions. 
This might probably have occaſioned a 
warm altercation, had not Henry, to pre- 
vent the revival of animoſity, drawn Becket 
y from the company, and thus put an 
nd to the conference. He then invited 
him to accompany him to Normandy, 
where he promiſed to make a proper provi- 
nion for him and his retinue. But this in- 
vitation the primate declined, pretendmy 
hat he could' not decently part with the 
ing of France and his other benefaQtors, 


without 9 them thanks for their 


be 


civilities ; though the true reaſon of his rer 
Faſat was, that he had reſolved to tarry. in 
rance, until he ſhould receive certain in- 
7" ag that his agents had-taken poſ- 
| — of his effects and revenues . 
an 

- Henry, at his return to Normandy, was 
ſcized with a e diſtemper, which 


nr as 

reduced him to ſuch a low condition, that 
the — kicians had little hopes of his reco - 
He therefore made his will, in which 

bas bequeathed England, Normandy and 
Anjou to his eldeft ſon (whom he charged 
nat the ſame time to provide for his er 
John); Guienne to Richard, and Bretagne. 

to has third ſon Geoffrey. But at laſt he 
got the better of his diſeaſe , and as foon 
8s his health would permit, went on a pil- 


Cre to St. Mary of Roque-Madour in 


rcy 
- Jay fit of illneſs having occaſioned % 
in ſigning the ers nece 
Becket's +. ao that gore, who always 
imagined that nothing but the immediate 
dread of the thunders of the Vatican could 
compel Henry to the performance of his 
promiſe, ſolicited the pope to denounce his 
ecclefiaſtical cenſures. Alexander accordingly 
iffued his bulls, reviving the former ſen- 
endes of excommunication againſt the 
. miniſters, and containing an inter- 
| againſt the kin of England, and 
ms 's foreign dominions, to take place 
- within” thirty Jays from the date of theſe 
Halls, if, in the mean time, ſatisfaction 
ſhould not be made to the archbiſhop, _ . 
Though Henry had reaſon to complain of 
"theſe" violent meaſures, as the delay was 


'pEeafioned by an unavoidable misfortune, 
| | | 0 
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to which the pope and primate were as 
ſubject. as himſelf, yet, - inſtead of ſpending 
the time in uſeleſs altercations, he immedi- 
ately propoſed another meeting. with Becket 
at Amboyſe, where, by the mediation of the 
French king, every thing was ſettled to the 
ſatisfaction of both parties, and the arch- 
biſhop agreed' to receive the kiſs of peace 
from young Henry. His agents were pre- 
ſently empowered to take poſſeſſion of the 
archbiſhopric ; but. as, there were ſix dio- 
ceſes then vacant, the king reſolved to ſup- 
ply them with prelates well affected to his 
ſon and government, before the return 
of Becket, who deſigned to fill them up 
with his own creatures. Accordingly the 
biſhops of York, London and Saliſb 
were ordered to repair to Normandy, wi 
fix deputies from the chapter of each of the 
vacant ſees, which were immediately filled 
with proper perſons *. [2h | 
* The filling up of vacant ſees was confidered as a 
right inherent in the crown, till the diſpute about lay- 
- inveſtitures in the reign of Henry I. when the choice 
of the chapter or convent became a neceſſary condi- 
tion, The election, however, was not made by the 
ſaffrages of all the monks or canons, but only by a- 
_ deputation of their order. The king iſſued out a 
writ, requiring them to come to court, and there 
make choice of a proger perſon, with the approba- 
tion of the biſhops, who attended him on the occa- 
ſion; and when the deputies had agreed with the bi- 
Hops in nominating a certain perſon, or recommend- 


ing 
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Mean while Henry had like to have been 
involved in a freſh quarrel with the king of 
France. He had lately paid a confider- | 
able ſum to Henry de Vienne for Mont- 
mirail and the caſtle of St. Agnan in Ber- 

„which was an appanage of the duchy of 

vienne. But he was hindered from tak- 
ing poſſeſſion of his new purchaſe by Theo- 
bald count of Blois, who laid claim to 
thoſe places, and who was aſſiſted by Lewis 
- at the head of a numerous army. Henry, 
not expecting ſuch an oppoſition, was not 
1 to aſſert his right by force of arms, 

therefore agreed to a truce with 
| Lewis. 2 i 
While he was employed in this expedi- 
tion, Becket arrived at Rowen, where he 
ſound John of Oxford, dean of Saliſbury, 
who was ſent by Henry to attend him into 
England. He immediately embarked at 
Witſand, and favoured by a fair wind, ar- 
Tived at Sandwich on the firſt of December. 

Gervaſe de Cornhill, high-ſheriff of 11 
1 | * and; - 
ing three, of whom the king might chuſe one, the 
royal aſſent rendered the election compleat. 

On this occaſion Reginald, ſon of the biſhop of 
Saliſbury, was promoted to the ſee of Bath, and 
Geoffry Ridel, archdeacon of Canterbury, to that of 
Ely. This prelate, who was no lefs. remarkable for 
His great abilities, than for his high quality and 

large eſtate, had been extremely active in oppoſing 
 , © Becket, who uſually called him, in his vindictive. 
file, the arch-devi), or a limb of anti-chriſt,” 
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and Reginald de Warenne, in quality of 
itinerant jaſticiaries, guarded the port with 
a number of armed followers. But Becket, 


In conſequence of the king's e or- 


was exempted from the uſual exami- 
nation, and treated with greater reſpe& and 
obedience than he deſerved: for having 
advice that the king intended to fill up 
the vacant ſees, he 9 patched a meſſenger 
before him with letters to the biſhops of 
York, London and Sarum, notifying the 
ſuſpenſion of the firſt,” and the excommuni- 
cation of the other two; | 
- Immediately after his arrival at Canter-- 
bary, the three prelates waited upon him, 
and told him, that they appealed to the 
pe paint the unjuſt cenſures he had in- 
2 ed, and the two juſticiaries, who had 
received him at landing, charged him, in the 
King's name, to annul the raſh ſentences 
he had pronounced, otherwiſe they would 
declare him a public enemy, and treat 
him accordingly. But he was alike unmoved 
their threats and importunities, and ab- 
ſolutely refuſed © to grant their demand, 
unleſs the. prelates would ſwear to — 4 
the pope's mandates; a condition with whic 
they could not poſſibly . as it was 
directly contrary to the laws of the realm. 
They therefore left him to purſue the dic- 


fates of his own reſentment, and repaired 
wy <., | is 


o * 


-'þ 


coming a man juſt pardoned by his ſove+, NE 
reign, for crimes of the deepeſt dye, ſent 


8 edt 
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to Normandy to lay their complaints before 


his majeſty. 


Becket had brought over three fine 


horſes, as a preſent tor the young king, 
who was remarkably fond of — and 
conſident of a gracious reception, he ſet out 
ſor Woodſtock, where Henry then reſided. 
He was attended by a numerous and ſplen- 
did retinue, and in all the towns through 
which he paſſed, was received with ſolemn 
proceſſions and hymns of thankigiving. 
The young king being informed of this 
ridiculous parade, which could anſwer no 
other end than to dazzle the eyes of the 
_ gaping multitude, and was ſo very unbe- 


Jocelin de Louvain, brother to the ſecond 
wife of Henry I. and anceſtor of the illuſ> 
trious family of the Percies, to order him 
to return to his dioceſe. By this time he 
had advanced as. far as Southwark, accom- 
pres by all the knights that held of his 

„and a great number of armed follow- 
ers, as if he intended to ſeize ſome caſtles; 
though according to his biographers, he 
only deſigned to eradicate the noxious 
weeds of vice and hereſy, which had grown 
up during his abſence *; a pious work! 


which 


Provinciam, a qui tam diu abſens fuerat, circuire 
properans, & anhelans ad diſcurrendum * 
. | ev 


- 
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which he preſently began to execute by 
ſuſpending or depriving the clergy, and 


excommunicating the laity, who had ad- 
hered @ the king, and © obſerved the laws 
of the kingdom in oppoſition to the papal 
decrees.' fle was gan out from the 2 
ſhop of Wincheſter's palace in Southwark, 
when he received the young king's order, 


with which he thought proper to comply, 
though he had the impudence to ſay, that 


he would not have obeyed it, had it not 


been for the near approach of Chriſtmas, 


\ 


which he was deſirous of celebrating at his 


own church in Canterbury. 


However, to ſhew his contempt of the 


royal authority, he would not return imme- 


diately, but went to his manor of Harrow 


nin Middleſex, where he ſtaid for ſeveral 


days. In his return to Canterbury, he diſ- 
miſſed all his attendants, except five knights, 
whom he kept for the ſafety of his perſon; 
and remained quiet at his own palace till 


Chriſtmas-day, when mounting the pulpic | 


he pronounced a diſcourſe full of the mo 


cruel. and. bitter invectives againſt thoſe | 


who. had oppoſed his meaſures; - and then | 


excommunicated Nigel de. Sackville, 


Robert de Broke (the latter of whom had 


| I cut 
- evelleret & eradiearet quz in abſentid ſu in horto 


Domini diſtortè & imcopoſitè excreverant, M. Paris, 
Vita Pref, Epiſt, St. Tho. P · 116, 117. 


— 
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eut off the tail of his ſumpter horſe *) with 


ſeveral of the king's minifters, officers of 


tze houſhold, juſticiaries, and the moſt con · 
ſiderable perſons in the kingdom. CIS 
Henry was then keeping his Chriſtmas 
at Bures, near Bayeux, with his prelates and 


barons. His reſentment againſt Becket had 


already been raiſed to a high degree by the 
repreſentations of the biſhops of Vork, 
London and Sarum, who had lately arrived 
in Normandy, and implored his majeſty's 
protection againſt the malice and cruelty of 
that vindictive prelate. But when he received 
intelligence of theſe freſh inſtances of his in- 
tolerable arrogance and preſumption, he gave 
a looſe to his indignation, and cried out in 
all the anguiſh of affronted majeſty, that he 
ſhould never enjoy a quiet hour while Becket 
ſhould continue to live. He is ſaid to have 
lamented his unhappineſs in having no 
friends about him, otherwiſe he. ſhould not 
have been ſo long expoſed to the inſults 
of a babbling prieſt, whom he had raiſed 
from the dunghil, to be the plague of his 
lite, and the continual diſturber of his go- 
vernment. Theſe words were not dropt in 
vain, Four barons, or knights of the houſ- 
| hold, to wit, William de Tracey, Reginald 
Fitzurſe, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard 

Vor. VII. n h Brito, 


- # Suze, the cutting off the tail of a prelate's horſe | 
bs not an invaſion of the privileges of the church. 


. 
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Brito, bound themſelves by an oath to re- 
venge the king's quarrel. For this purpoſe 
they privately withdrew from court -on the 
ewenty-fixth day of December ; took ſhip- 
at different ports; and, what is very 
rizing, met next. day about the ſame 
hour at Saltwode, ä of Can- 
terbury. Henry eir as 
well by — as by the eee 
their - departure, immediately. di | 
meſſengers after them, to forbid 
commit any violence; - but the king's "Aa 
arrived too late to ow? the execution of 
their purpoſe. 

Mean. while the king convoked a council 
to deliberate upon — End of the ei. 
reſtraining the 740 — conduet of the 
mate, whom fome of the members advi 

roſecute and put him to death as a — 
— this omen he rejected as inconfiſtent 
with the terms of agreement he had lately 
made with him, though he refolved to 
ſeize his perſon, and — him to cloſe 
cuſtody, William de Magneville, earl of 
Eſſex, Sater de Quincy, and Richard. de 
Hommet, were charged with this commif- 
ſion; and the laſt of theſe noblemen 
into England, ſent Hugh de Gandenilie 
and William Fitz- * the young king 
at Wincheſter, deſiring him to ſend a party 
of- * from court to , the arch 


biſhop 


2 
3 ** 
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biſhop at Canterbury, while he kept watch 
on the ſea - coaſt to prevent his embarking, 
and the other two did the ſame at Wit- 
fand, to ſeize him there in caſe he ſhould 
eſcape from England. - © 
But all theſe meaſures were rendered un- 

neceſſary by the diſpatch of the four ba- 
rons, who being joined by twelve other 
knights at the caſtle of Saltwode; belonging 
to Ralph de Broke, proceeded directly toCan- 
terbury. The buſineſs of the aſſiſtants was to 
keep the citizens quiet ; while the barons, 
with their followers, entering the palace, ſe- 
cured the great tes, and ſeized two or three 
of the knights Velen ing to the archbiſhop's- 
family. They then advanced to the primate's 
apartment, and expoſtulated warmly with 
him about his conduct. He affirmed 
that he derived the ſpiritualties of his ſee 
from the pope; that he held nothing of 
the king but the temporalties “; and up- 
braided three of them with having retained 
them in his ſervice while he was chancel- 
2 Whatever was their original defign; 
y were ſo incenſed by theſe reproaches, 
that they reſolved to deprive him of liſe, 
TINA 43 $7. £8 F 2 ' * 3 and | 
Ln the life prefixed to Becket's Epiſtles, it ig. 
ſaid that he declared in this conference, that he would 


-4 


meyer take an oath to the young king for the barony 

* Ht held, nor ſhould any of his clergy take ah oath to 
him, and that, as arthbiſhop, he would do lymſelF - 
right in ſpite of all the world, 


„ 
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and for that purpoſe retired to put on their” 
armour. During this interval he might have 
eſcaped if he had pleaſed, but he either 
preſumed too much on his ſacred character, 
or aſpired to the glory of ' martyrdom. The 
monks and clergy apprehending ſome miſ- 
chief earneſtly entreated him to conſult” 
his own wt 5 flight; but Becket, who 
was a man of undaunted courage, rejected 

the expedient, and determined to aſſiſt at 
Veſpers. As he paſſed through the cloi- 
ſter of the convent into the church, he 


was followed by the conſpirators, who im- 


mediately fell upon him with ſwords and 
clubs; and after receiving ſour wounds, he 
dropt down dead before the altar of St. Be: 


ne ict * N | | 
| Thus 


As the nature of the altercation which preced- 


eld this murder, and the circumſtances attending the 


perpetration of the crime, are extremely charactetiſti- 
cal as well of Becket and the aſſaſſins, as of the age 
in which lived; the curious reader, perhaps, 
will not be diſpleaſed with an account of theſe par- 
ticulars, which we ſhall give him in the words of 'an 
hiſtorian, who was at great pains in collecting them, 
as we could not put them into a more modern dreſs, . 


without depriving them of that air of fimplicity 


which conſtitutes their chief merit. 

About this time the four knights abovementioned, 
who had ſworn to revenge the king's quarrel, met with 
a more. ſpeedy paſſage than fuck a defign deſerved ; 


for having landed privately near Dover, and, in the 
« oh eabouts, having raiſed a pretty large * 


country 
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Thus fel the celebrated Thomas Becker; 
the victim of his on pride, a and 
x. 3 - preſumptions 
ber of men, partly of che king's officers, and partly 
of thoſe whom the archbiſhop' had excommunicated, 
they made what haſte they could to Canterbury, 
where being arrived on the zoth of December in the 
afternpon, they entered the palace, came, into the 
archbiſhop's chamber, and there ſat down” without 
fpeaking a word; till the archbiſhop aſking them the 
occaſion of their coming, one of them (Fitzurſe by 
name) told him that they came from beyond ſea, 
35's with a meſſage from the king ; upon which the arch- 
| biſhop commanded his domeſtics to withdraw; but 
| when the other ſaid, that he defired all there preſent 
;  thould hear, they ſtaid in the room. Then Fitzurſe, 

in the name of the reſt, delivered his. meſſage. But 
Fitzſtephens makes the archbiſhop's ſervants to have 
withdrawn, by his order, during the delivery of it; and 
that, fo ſoon as it was over, he fearing ſome violence, 
called in his chaplain and domeſtics, before whom 
the knights repeated what they had to fav, Ih 
not here relate the whole dialogue between the arch 
biſhop and them, as I find it in my authour, fince it 
would be too tedious; and befides, they themſefves 
differ about what they make the gentleman to fay z 
but the ſum of what Fitzurſe told him was, that he 
had as good have taken the ctown from the king his 
maſter's head, as thus to excommunicate the biſhops, 
and then refuſe them abſolation, Bur the archbiſhop 
ſaid, he was ſo far from taking the crown from the 
king's head, that he "withed with all his heart he 
could put another on (God's honour and his own 
ſoul being fill ſafe) ; that not himſelf, but the pope 

| had excommunicated and ſuſpended their biſhops, "and 
it was not in his power to abſolve them. Parbey 
anſwered, it was all one as if he had done it, fince it * 
was done by his procurement. To ä 
f . 4 2 
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i * , that indeed he was much obliged to the 
thus. — 12 injury done to his ſea, 
. Las to bing: making a. long recital of 
Fe wrongs he had received, he appealed to them- 
i as witneſſes, whether the kipg had not grant- 
leave to WW | By: eccleGaſtical 3 — 
| thoſe No had diſturbed the 9 
24 could he paſs it by, without wiring 
paſtoral charge. At which * all thing 
that =D were, never Witneſſes of any fuch 
and the monks, and others there preſent, to 
cure bim on the King's 2 and that, if bs 
„he ſhould, = at their hands. Sof pre- 
ſent 2 the g them _ 
ly going 5 — I come not hi- 
T eto fly, value — your —— To which 
they were not bare threats, and ſo 
find, Then going | out of the abbey, 9 — 
unde dete of r ger inte dig court, e 
| had before left at the gates while 2 75 
be the archbi ; hut during the time 


Were gong away Away 3 that the "pow 
ith their Wen were turning, would fain have per- 
zaded the archbiſſop . ( (being near Veipers) to ,£0 a 
ug wich them into the church 1 but he being un- 
7 they were at ſt, forced to haul, ra- 


al im rag any + eee private — 4s 


had 


* 15 got. u the ſt 

chen 5 ſout 1 2.12 5 

emed ; finding the doors 1 ut, they 

oke 2 window, and Robert, de 4 getting in, 
5 them; g their guide, 

: church el fame way the a 


, 


Hznky. . 


ed 1 the e cle eee 
* He had de- 
ſorve l 
ee ee would hot he permit the -dther 
door to be made 2 ying, it was the church, 
| ö 1 OR be 
So ſoon they came in, "ie . 
| ts tlie ar e 37 & l.. = 
coming e ſteps of the 4 tar 
hor fr oF; fell, Here um 1, ern — 
het! ey nid desen im to try if tb 
him but of che churth, that (us — ins 
pay they might either kill (A without, or 'tarty 
Mn oe of dut „ not 
grim m-the pillar, Reg {tzurſe came 
to whom the 46} ny faid; I have do 
thee many fxvditts, und UeRYhby, Who! owelt- mie fait 
and homage, now come to Kill tre ? then he, hp 
hold on che ardHbithop's kope, fald, thou ihalt 
forth, for that 2 © burke, piling i ot | 
of is hand, anſwereü, I Will 
other, ctied, fy. No, replied ke, 85 will never fly ; 
but 1 comtnand you in the name of God, und un- 
der an Atathema, hat von do none of wine an 
harm. hen Fowafd Re. „in his manufcripe 
Minory, ne "thrift chat knignt from jt 
—_— him pimp. At . he being H 
volced,* ſtepp ſtepped back, 2 g His coins * 
hind him, he ruck At a Rook 
Ford, and aloft cut off che afm 15 4 
nich was then held up to defend b al. THE; _ 
the ſame time wounded the 8 the crown 
ökithe head, here it was ſhaven; who riow fecit 
Kis time was come, ſpolte "theſe words: Lord, into 
by hand 1 \commitnd my ſoul ; or Td And 
##tHvur ef "QuztHilogus give us them) T-eottimmeng 
ſelf and the cadſe of the church of "God kk 
| ary, St, Denis, and all the ſaints,» de 


1 


oully. lamented, him, and. running into the. 
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ſerved too well of the court of Rome, nos 
to have a place in the catalogue of ſaints. 
There were many in that liſt, who were not 
ſo. worthy of the honour, as one who had 
| ſhed his blood in defending the liberties 
church. Then another of the knights wounded him in 
the ſame place, to the very brain. He falling down 
upon his face on the pavement, the reſt truck him 
on the head ſtill in the ſame place; and one of them, 
Richard Brito, cut off a piece of his ſkull, where 
the reſt had already begun. Then another of their 
followers called Hugh the All-Clark (for he was a 
ſub-deacen) not content with what had been done, 


ſet his foot upon the biſhop's neck, and with, his 


ſword's point flung the blood and brains about the 
pavement, crying out, let us now be gone, he will 
riſe no more. So that all of them hitting him (which 
was very ſtrange). in the ſame. place, all his brain: 
fell upon the ground, When they ſaw he was dead, 
they went out. in great . at the ſame door 
they came in, and in the mean time, their accom- 
plices, without, breaking open the doors and Jocks, 
plundered. the goods of the . archbiſhop, together wi 

the charters and monuments belonging to the church. 


As ſoon as the people heard of it, they all K 
u 


| rch, 
defired- to ſes his body, dipping their. fingers in his 
blood, and therewith: making the fign of the, croſs.on 
their foreheads. Then the corpſe was by the monks 
laid before the high altar, Where it remained all 
night ; but as ſoon as it, was day, hearing thar the 
murderers-intended to return and abuſe the body, and 
fling it into ſome filthy place or other, they ſhut up 
' the church doors, and putting it in a ſtone cuffin, buried 

it privately in a vault adjoining to the place where he. 
was killed, Tyrrel, | iT 4% ob: 
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and immunities of the church. He was ac- 
cordingly canonized, about two years after 
his death, upon the common report of ſome 
pretended miracles“, ſuppoſed to be wrought 
at his tomb, to which the cardinals Albert 
and Theudon, then in Normandy, affected 
to give credit; and a bull was directed to 
all the clergy and people of England, ap- 
E the twenty-ninth of December to 

kept as an annual feſtival, in commemo- 
ration of Becket's martyrdom. - 44 
But, notwithſtanding this canonization, 
it was propoſed as a ſubject of public diſ- 
pute, in the univerſity of Paris, about fifty 
years after his death; whether he was in 
hea- 
* Gervaſe informs us, that ſuch multitudes of mi- 
racles were immediately wrought at his tom 3 that 
the number and nature of them, inſtead of ſatisfying 
the world, would, in an age leſs credulous, have cre- 
ated a ſaſpicion of their reality, Neither Chriſt, nor 
his apoſtles, performed ſo many to prove the truth of 
Chriſtianity, as Becket did to defend the privileges and 
immunities of the clergy, The monks affirm, that he, 
not only reſtored dead men to life, but that he even 
raiſed the yery beaſts, They further add, that being 
expoſed to view in the church before he was interred, 
he roſe out of his coffin, and went and lighted. the ta- 
pers which had been extinguiſhed ; and that, after the. 
funeral ceremony was over, he held up his hands and 
bleſſed the people. The fame of theſe miracles.drew 
ſuch an immenſe number of votaries from all parts of 
Chriſtendom, that in 1420 no leſs than fifty thouſand 
foreigners came on a pilgrimage to the ſhrine of this 
renowned martyr, 
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heaven or hell; the latter opinion being 
maintained by one Roger, a Norman, who 
boldly afferted that he was damned, as a 
traitor to his king and country. His corple 
was at firſt laid in an 2 tomb; but, 
in conſequence of an order of pope Hono- 
rious II. it was, on the ſeventh of july 
1219, taken up and depoſited in a ſump- 
ous ſhrine, at the expence of archbiſhop. 
gton. i £ 500; | | 2 
As for the perpetrators of the fact, f 
retired to the Lallle of 3 
longing to Hugh de Moreville, where they 
remained almoſt a whole year, cut off from 
all ſociety ; but tired at laſt of au 
and enjoined by the king to ſubmit to the 
pope's judgment, they went to Rome, and 
Vere ordered, as an atonement for their. 
crime, to make a pilgrimage to Jeruſa- 


lem.“ 
*k Becker's" 


* Becket's biographers pretend, that all who were 
concerned in the murder of that prelate, died miſerably 
in three or four years after. But to ſhew how little 
credit is due to their accounts, it may not be improper 
to obſerve, that William de Tracey ſurvived the com- 
miſſion of that crime fifty years and upwards, having 
probably expiated his guilt in the opinion of the monks 
of Chriſt-Church in Canterbury, by making them a 
pteſent of his manor of Doccombe, He was juſtici- 
aty of Normandy; in 1175 and 1176. He joined with 
the barons againſt king John 3 and ſerved in the expe-" 
dition into Wales in 1222, It is Bkewiſe 8 

From 
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- Becket's death difconcerted all the king's 
meafures, and forced him to compliance 
which that prelate, had he been alive, coul 
never have extorted from him, with all his 
ſpiritual artillery. The king of France, ever 
ready to avail himfelf of the misfortunes of 
his _ neighbours, immediately wrote to the 
pe, preſſiug him to unſheath St. Peter's 
word, and revenge the ſacriligious murder; 
and the archbiſhop of Sens, without con- 
ſulting Alexander, laid all Henry's foreign 
dominions under an interdi& ; a ſentence 
which was afterwards confirmed by his ho- 
lneſs.* 1 
Henry was at Argentan, when he receiv- 
ed the news of this tragical event; and ſo 
deeply was be affected with it, that he ſhut 
himſelf up for three days in his chamber, 
and refuſed all manner of ſuſtenance and 
comfort. At length his prelates and nobi- 
lity, fearing that he might endanger his 
life by his exceſſive grief and abſtinance, 
forced themſelves into his preſence, and 
told him, that, inftead of conſuming the 
time-in unavailing complaints, he ought to 
think of taking ſome ſteps to prevent the 


from undoubted records, that Hugh de Moreville wag 
living in king John's time, and poſſeſſed the mano 
of Kirk Oſwald, and Leſingby in Cumberland, which 
he enjoyed in right of his wife Heloiſe d' ERouevilles - 
rr * A. D. 1171. 


72 The Hiſtory of EncLand. 
miſchiefs which were likely to enſue from 
this fatal cataſtrophe. Accordingly the archy 
biſhop of Ronen, the biſhops of Evereux and 
Worceſter, the abbot of Valaſſe, the arch - 
deacons of Sarum and Liſieux, Richard 
Barre and Henry Pichum, were appointed 
his ambaſſadors, and diſpatched to the court 
of Rome, to lay an account of the whole 
matter before his holineſs. Theſe deputies 
immediately departed, and, after a danger- 
ous and fatiguing journey, arrived at Fraſ-. 
ati on the twentieth of March, which 
happened to be the eve of Palm-Sunday. 
But the deſire of revenge has ever been 
found to be a ſtronger paſſion than the fear 
of danger. Two of Becket's adherents 
had got the ſtart of them, and, by their 
invidious repreſentations, had inflamed the 
reſentment of the pope to ſuch a degree, 
that it was with great difficulty he could be 

perſyaded to admit the ambaſſadors into his 
preſence. ts . 
The popes were wont, on the Thurſday 
before Eaſter, to denounce or relax eccle- 
fiaſtical cenſures ; and the deputies, afraid 
that Alexander would excommunicate Henry 
by name, were obliged, in order to avert 

e impending danger, to ſwear, in a full 
conſiſtory, that the king would ſtand to the 


| pe's judgment. This conceſſion appealed, 
| 4 {ome meaſure, the indignation of Alex. 
e 1 8 . ander, 
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ander, who now contented himſelf. with 
thundering out an anathema againſt all the 

actors, aiders,” abettors, ' adviſers, and ap- ö 
s-of Becket's death, and all that har- | 
Late or received the murderers. | | 
The deputies having ſucceeded thus fas: 
in their negociation, would fain have per- 
ſuaded the pope to remove the interdi& 
which the archbiſhop of Sens had laid on 
Henry's foreign dominions. But all their | | 
endeavours, for this purpoſe, - proved -inef. 
fectual. The only benefit they reaped from 
their embaſſy, was a ſuſpenſion of further 
- until the pope ſhould ſend | 
_ legates into Normandy, to enquire into the. 
circumſtances. of Becket's death, and the | 
ſincerity of Henry's humiliation :. and even | 
this could not be obtained for leſs than-forty- 
Lure marks of ſilver, and ſive thouſand: | 
— an expence which Henry was glad 
fray, rather than run the riſk of 1 5 2 1 
his kingdom laid under an interdiQ. | 
The two legates propoſed to be ſent indo; 
Normandy, were the cardinals Albert and 
Theodun, and their arrival in that country . | 
| was daily expected. Henry was afraid, that, 
dconſidering the preſent © diſpolition of the 
court of Rome, and the dangerous ſituation. 
of his own affairs, they would d inſiſt on very 4 
| 
| 


unreaſonable 1 > and be therefore re- 
folved to ain time, until the horror of 
Vol. VII. G Becket's 


PIE T0 


 Recket's death ſhould 


was not fo contemptible as they i 


War, wWas, that the Iri 


over 1 whole Tana“? 


74 The Hiſtory of Weiter, 
gradually wear of 
and diminiſh. He likewiſe 7 — | 
convince his enemies, by the ſplaudour 
fome glorious atchievement, that his power 
magined, - 
dare to inſult him — 


and that none ſho 


im 
| 2 he eds 


which he had formed in the be 
his reign ; but, from the execution of which, 
he had been diverted: by the remonſtrances 
of his mother Matilda. This was no leſs 
chan the conqueſt of Ireland, of which he 
had obtained a grant in 1155, from pope 
Adrian IV. under pretence 


ſpel, and correctin 
rel na The on 


ginning of 


the vices — the 
xt this 
— ſome na- 
tives of England, and ſold them for flaves; 
but the motive that induced Adrian, Who 
was himſelf an Engliſhman, ts favour Henry 
with a bull, was the hope of encreafing the 
wer and revenues of the church of Rome ; 
For it was expreſsly ſtipulated, that the tri- 
bute of Peter-pence ſhould be n 
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83 a in act he dif 


5 pleaſed, n © Rake of” A l, 1 will ſerve to 


give him an idea of the un rallelled arrogance med 
which un popes, in ple x arg aud the right 
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propagating - 
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| Hen H. Sg: 
A what" particular period Ireland was 
| feſt peopled, even the moſt learned of the 
| * . pa ö n to deter- 
ww. mine. 


f Ling! doms and provinces, and of rel 


Safe W 
a3 of heaven. . 


”, Servant of the Servants of Ged, to bis Son, in 


A. 
2 Foſus, Henry, King of England, ſenui greeting 


4 Ta r. defire your magnificence expreſſes to advance 
the glory of your name on earth, and to obtain 
in heaven the prize of eternal happineſs, deſerves 
& & great 1 2 As a good Catholic ; 44 
& you are careful to enlarge the borders of the 
church, to ſpread the knowledge of the truth 
% among "the barbarobs and ignorant, and to extirpate 
- the weeds of vice in the garden of the Lord; for 
& which purpoſe you apply to us for countenance and 
4 direction. We are confident that your enterprize 
* will be ctowned with ſucceſs, inaſmuch as” 
& have undertaken it from the nobleſt motive. For 
& whatever is taken in hand from a principle of faith 
« 1 religion, is always ſuxe to ſucceed, It is certain 2 4 
. 2s you yourſelf acknowledge, that Ireland, as well 
ct ag all other Hands, that have the hap inefs to be 
* enlightened b the fan of righteouſnefs, and have 
4 ſubmitted to the doctrines of Christianity; are un- ' 
25 8 St, Peter's right, and belong to the ju- 1 
Trildiftion. of the Roman ſee, We therefore think, ! 
it after haying maturely conſidered the matter, that it 
« will be proper to fettle'i in that Hland ealbnies of the. 
6 faithful, who may be well-pleaſing to God. 
ou have informed us, molt dear fon in Chriſt, 


n that you intene to make an expedition into Ireland, 


pt | * 1 
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mine. A little before the invaſion of Bri- 
tain by Julius Ceſar, 'a- number of Belgic 
Britons, from Devonſhire and Cornwall, 
croſſed the channel, and ſeated themſelves 
along the ſouth-eaſt . coaſts of that and, 
the 0 d inhabitants retiring to the more in- 


ind parts of the n * uy had 
1 | more 


60 ellen the zend to juſt 3 a to extirpate 
% vice, which has long prevailed in that 2 
.< You promiſe to pay us, out of every houſe, an yearly, 
% acknowledy ment of one penny, and to maintain the, 
* rights of the church, without the leaſt infringement 
« or diminution, Upon this condition we conſent and, 
& allow, that you make a deſcent upon that iſland, to 

« enlarge the bo unds of the_church, to check the pro- 
greſs of immorality, to reform the manners of the 
80 e and to promote the growth of virtue 

the Chriſtian religion. We exhort you to do 

whatever you ſhall judge neceſſary to advance the 
cc 32 of God, and the ſalvation of the people, 
« whom. we charge to ſubmit to your juriſdiction, and 
% own. you for their ſovereign lord, provided always 
„ that the rights of the church be inviolably preſerved, 

« and peter-pence duly paid. If, therefore, you think 
cr proper to carry your deſign into execution, labour 
c above all things to improve the inhabitants in virtue. 
& Uſe both your on endeavours, and the endeavours 
cc of ſuch as you ſhall judge worthy. of being employed 
« in this work, that the church of God be more and 
© more inriched, that religion flouriſ in the country, 
« and that the things tending to the honour of God, 

„ and the ſalvation of ſouls, be diſpoſed of in ſuch a 
manner, as may intitle you to an immortal fame 
« upon earth, and an reward in heaven.” M. 
Paris. Diceto, &c, ö | * 
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HEAT IL 57 
more conveniences for hunting, which was 
at once their employment and delight. Both 
theſe people were known by the common 
"name of Hiberni, ſo late as the time of 
Conſtantine the great, as appears from the 
inſcripuon on an altar erected by one Ma- 
gils, an Iriſfman, on the banks of the 
| Rhine ; but, toward the latter end of Con- 
ſtantine's reign, - a colony of Scythians, or 
Scoti, who Rem to have been deſcended 
from the Hermiones in Germany, mention- 
ed by Tacitus, took poſſeſſion of the weſtern 
and north-weſt parts of Ireland, which till 
that time were hardly inhabited, being 
Wholly covered with woods and bogs. | 
r 6 3 n A Theſe 


Isa peruſing this bull, it is hard to know which acted 
with the greateſt diſſimulation, the king-or the pope. 
Henry alledged falſe pretences, to cover his ambition 
and Adrian affected to believe him, in order to have a 
right of granting him a country which belonged. nei- 
ther to the one nor the other. But, through all theſe 
diſguiſes, it is- eaſy to diſcover the true motives that 
* influenced his holineſs. Ireland had not yet acknow- 
Tedged the ſuperiority. of the Roman ſee over the reſt 
of the Chriſtian world, That was the noxious weed, 
which was to be rooted out of the field of the Lord. 
Submiſſion / to the biſhop of Rome, was the precious 
ſeed” that was to be carefully ſown and cheriſhed, 
from the produce of which, the Roman church might 
reap a plentiful harveſt, For what elſe can be 
meant by ſpreading the knowledge of the truth, in a 
country where the Chriſtian religion had been ſo long 


- 


profeſſed and eſtabliſhed ? 


"28 Th Hitoyof Ext Ain. 
= 
to {ſuch a degree, that they communicated 


1 of a ſuperior, who, with the title of . 


Theſe Scoti, who were a reſtleſa and war- 
people, ſoon extended their territories 


their name to the whole iſland. They Hired 
in ſepts or clans, under different chieſtains; 
and a number of theſe: owned the fovereign- 


ng, extended his authority over a large 
diſtrict. There were anciently ſtre of theſe 
royal ſaperiors, which -occafioned the divi- 
fon of the country into; five diffetent king- 
doms; namely, Ulſter, Meath, Munſter, 


Leinſler, and Connaught; and of the fwe 


es, who ruled over theſe divifiens, he 
Ns was moſt diſtinguiſhed by his power, 
wildom, and valour, was choſen by the 
others and acknowledged as king, or mo- 
narch of Ireland; à title, which however 


Honourable, and attended with a right of 


preſiding in all the general aſſemblies of the 
nation, brought no acceſſion. of - property | 
along with it the ſons of each king, ſuc- 

ceeding only to the patrimonial inheritance 
of their anceſtors,” Beſides "theſe principal 


* 


fovereigns, 8 of leſſer —.— 


tates, or chieftains, aſſumed the appe 
of king, which in the Tcith language figni- 


hed no more than tord br ſuperior. © 


.- It does not appear that Ireland was ever 


c 


een 1. 2» 
for the privilege of trading in different parts 
of the empire, 1 was invaded, by Egfrid, 
king of Nortbumberland, who was repulſed 
by He natives with great ſpirit and reſolu- 
tion, and obliged to conſult his ſafety by a 
- precipitate. fight. The Danes made a de- 

Gone upon Ireland in the year 795, but met 
- with little ſucceſs, till the famous Turgis, 
about twenty years after, landed with a 


powerful. army, and ſubdued the greateſt 
part of Connaught, Ulſter, Meath, and 
Leinſter. Turgis cantinued to triumph for 
the ſpace of thirty years; but was flain in 
845, by Melachlin, king of Meath, in the 
iſle of  Lochvair z and moſt of his forces, 
diſperſed in different parts of the country, 
. were cut off by the Iriſh, EG os. 
The Danes, however, ſlill kept footing 
in _ iſland 2 and, being 3 
eight years after, a numerous /” | 
= gg 4 Anlaf — his two 2 So 
brought over from Norway, they built the + 
cuties of Dublin, Waterfard, and Limerick, 
ads the capitals of three diſtinct kingdoms, 
ineluding a ſmall tract of territory alopg the 
ſeg-ſide, which they fortiſied with caſtles, 
and maintained with occaſional ſupplies from 
. Norway, and the weſtern iſles 45 Scotland. 
The five Iriſh kings were in poſſehon of 
the open country, without auy Sther de- 
fence than. the woods and bogs z and their 
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people 
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people lived in a wild and ſavage manner, 
diſperſed and half naked, and ſubſiſtin 
"i chiefly upon roots, milk, and cattle, which 
| they drove from place to place for the fake 
of paſture, not chuſing to ſubmit to the la- 
1 bour of agriculture; while the Danes, under 
11 the name of Eaſterlings, carried on the whole 
| commerce of the nation. When the Danes - 
firſt landed, the Iriſh were famous for learn- | 
ing; but the fury of theſe invaders falling 
chiefly on the monaſteries, all erudition was 
ſoon deſtroyed, and the natives relapſed into 
| their original 1gnorance and barbarity. Hay- 
ing no manufacture or mechanic art to en- 


gage their attention, they ſunk into a ſtate 
of the moſt ſupine indolence; and Chriſti- 
anity, which had been planted among them 
in he fifth century by St. Patrick, was now 
almoſt entirely extinguiſhed, their biſhops 
an gy Hving like monks; and neglect- 
ths the duties of their ſtation. | 
" *Stxch was the ſtate of Ireland, when in 
1167 Dermot Macmorrogh, king of Lein- 
ſter, carried of Dervagill, daughter of O 
Melachlin, prince of Meath, and wife of 
Tigervac O Rourke, lord of Breany, who 
being re by Roderie O Connor Dun, 
king o e and monarch of Ireland, 
warched againſt the raviſher, routed his 
ſorces, and obliged him to fly into England. 
Henry being at chis time in Guienne, Der- 
n mot 


fn 
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re 1 
mot immediately repaired into that country, 
and offered to hold his dominions of the 
Engliſh king, if he ſhould recover them by 
his aſſiſtance. | * | 
Henry accepted the propoſal, and granted 
letters-patent, allowing any of his Engliſh 
ſabjeas to aſſiſt the Iriſh prince, Dermot 
returning to Briſtol, made an agreement 
with Richard Strongbow, lord of Striguel, 
and earl of 8 by which he engag- 
ed to give him his only daughter Eva in 
marriage, with the ſucceſſion of his king- 
dom, in conſideration of the earls ſupply- 
ing him with a body of forces to ers 
him to his dominions. He likewiſe contract- 
ed for, ſuccours with Robert Fitz-Stephens, 
and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, on whom he-pro- 
miſed to beſtow the city of Wexford and 
the two adjoining cantreds, which did not 
belong to him, but were in the hands of 
the Eaſterlings; and then, paſſing over into 
Ireland, lurked all winter in the monaſt 
of Ferns, which he had founded. 3 
In the ſpring of the year 1169, Robert 
Fitz- Stephens, attended by his nephew Mey - 
ler Fitz-Henry, Milo Fitz-David, and Her- 
vey de Montmorency, landed in Bannogh- 
bay, in the county of Wexford, with ſixty 
knights and three hundred archers ; and 
being next day joined by Maurice de Pren- 
dergaſt, with ten knights and ſixty * 


than he made it over to Robert and Mau- 
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and ſoon after by the | of Dermot, 
they. advanced to the city of Wexford, which 

they immediately inveſted and reduced. 
Dermot was no ſooner maſter of the 


| 


rice, with the two cantreds he had pro- 
miſed, diftributing money, at the ſame time, 
among their followers ; and gave two other 
cantreds, near the ſea, betwixt Wexford and 
Watetford, to Hervey de Montmorency, 
from: whom they devolved to the houſe of 
Ormond. Dermot being now at the head 
ct three thouſand Iriſh troops, beſides his 
Engliſh allies, advanced againſt Donald, 
king of Offory, whom, after ſeveral ſharp 
Rirmiſhes, he compelled to ſue for a 
| 1 3 
Feten 2 of es 22 
f reſs of the Engliſh arms, ſo- 
Bette al — abtubs kings of the iſland 
unite their forces, and check the career o 
theſe adventurous interlopers ; but thinkin 
it more prudent to proceed in the way 
pegociation, he: endeavoured to perſuade 
them to leave the country. This attempt 
having proved unſucceſsful, he concluded a 
private treaty with Dermot, to whom he 
offered to reſtore the whole kingdom of 


Ok Leinſter, provided the foreigners ſhould be 


expelled: the country. To inſure the per- 
| rn 
= | e nuth 


arrived from — - 
with ten knights, thirty horſe, and three 
hundred archers, Dermot was ſo elated 
with this acceſſon of ſtrength, that he re- 
nounced his eng t, and inveſted the 
city of Dublin, which in a few days he re- 
duced ; though, upon the delivery of hoſt- 
2 ke left it in the poſſeſſion Aſculf, the 
miſty prince to whom it belonged. Mean 
while Roderic had invaded the territories 
of Donald © Brian, king of Thomond, ſon- 
in-law to Dermot 3 but Fitzſtephens march- 
ing againſt him, deſcated his army in ſeve- 

_ rabengagements, and forced him to fly into 


3 having recovered the poſſeſſion 
of his 'own kingdom with ſo little difficulty, 
began to entertain the ambitious hopes of 
teducing Connaught to his obedience, and 
thus erecting himſelf into monarch of Ire- 
land; but Robert and Maurice being con- 
ſulted on the ſubject, adviſed him to defer 
thus enterprize till the arrival of freſh ſuc- 
cours from England, and in the mean time 
to apply to Richard Strongbow, for the pers 

formance of his promiſe. oa 
Henry, who ſeems to have been jealous 
of the — 
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In the month ne 
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had ftrialy prohibited him from engagi 

in this expedition; but, e 
that circumſtance, Richard ſent Remond le 


- Gros, with ten cavaliers and ſeventy archers, 


to the aſſiſtance of Dermot. This ſmall body 
having landed in the month of May 1170, 
at Dundevil in the neighbourhood of Wa- 
terford, were immediately ſurrounded by an 
army of three thouſand Danes and Iriſn; 
but being happily reinforced with a few 


troops under Hervey de Montmorency, who 


had come to viſit Remond, they attacked 
the enemy with ſuch irreſiſtible, fury, that 
they — them to flight with the Joſs of a: 
thouſand men. EY 2: FT ga; 
» Richard himſelf, 
accompanied by two hundred knights and 
an hundred archers, landed near Waterford,; 
which he took by ſtorm. - There his marri- 
age was ſolemnized with the beautiful Eva, 
and he and his wife were declared ſucceſſors 
to Dermot's dominions, though the ſon of 
this prince was ſtill alive in the hands of 
Roderic, king of Connaught. Soon after 
the ſolemnization of the marriage, the earl, 
attended by his father-in-law; advanced to 
Dublin, which they took by aſſault ; while 
Aſculf, and A great number of the citizens, 
eſcaped by ſea to the Orkneys. In the: 


month of October, they made an incurſion 
into the country of Meath, which 1 
4 5 a unu ö 
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| unued to waſte with fire and ſword till the 


the approach of winter, when, having ap- 
inted Miles Cogan governor of Dublin, 
Strongbow returned to Waterford, and Der- 
mot retired to Ferns, "2" | 
. Theſe conqueſts excited the jealouſy of 
Henry, who began to apprehend, that, 
ſhould Strongbow acquire the ſovereignty of 
Ireland, he might become as formidable to 
the crown of England, as himſelf and his 
eceſſors, ſince their acceſſion to the Eng- 

th throne, had been to that of France. 
He therefore iſſued a proclamation, com- 
manding all his ſabje&s to return to their 
own country before the enſuing Eaſter, and 


_ forbidding any further ſupplies to be ſent 


into Ireland. This order obliged Strong- 
bow to. diſpatch Remond into Normandy, 
with letters full of duty and obedience to 
the king, and offers to reſign into his hands 
all. the conqueſts he had made in Ireland. 
This prudent meaſure had the deſired effect. 
Henry was ſo highly pleaſed with the earl's 
ſubmiflion, that he not only ordered his 
lands in England and Normandy, which had 
been ſequeſtered, to be reſtored to him, but 
likewiſe created him ſeneſchal or conſtable 
of Ireland; and Dermot having died on the 
fourth of May 1171, Richard ſucceeded to 
the kingdom of Leinſter, by which means 
- Vou, VII. - Fx 24K | 8 1 : "be 


cover his former poſſeflions. With thi 


to be put to death for his ſcurtilous' a 
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he ſooh became the moſt powerful prince itt 
the iſland. - 7 eee 
Mean while, Aſculf, having collected à 
conſiderable, body of forces from Norway, 
the Orkneys and Hebrides, reſolved tb fe- 


view having embarked his troops on boar 


of threeſcore ſhips, he entered the mg (ls 


and endeavoured to ſurprize the caftle 
Dablin ; but he was defeated and taken 
priſoner by Miles Cogan, who cauſed hin 


abuſive language. | e 
The bad ſucceſs of this attempt did not 
diſcourage the king of Connaught from un- 
dertaking an enterprize of a more arduous 
nature, which was no leſs than the eritin 
expulſion of the Engliſh from Ireland. F 


this purpoſe, having levied an army of 


thirty thouſand men in his own domini- 
ons, and thoſe of his neighbours, and be- 
ing joined by Godred, king of Man and 
the Weſtern Iſles, with a ſtrong reinfbrce- 
ment, he inveſted the city of Dublin. 


Strongbow had” found means to throw 
himſelf into the town with a ſmall ſupply 


of forces; but the place was ſo clofely 
blocked up by the enemy, that all comma- 


- Hication with the open country was 1 
by 


cut off, and the garriſon muſt ſoon 
been obliged to furrender for want af pro- 
| » if 


x 
f 
1 
xz 
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vifians.. Richard perceiving that they muſt 
either pexiſh with bunger, or force a paſſa 

* the enemy ſword in hand, fallied 


& out at the head of ninety knights and their 


eſquires, and attacked the Iriſh with ſuch 
fury and. impetuofity, that they were pre- 
{ently ronted with great ſlaughter, Roderic 
himſelf himſelf having narrowly eſcaped be- 
ing taken. priſoner. TI 
i . day Richard marched to the relief 
of Robert. Fitzſtephens, who was beſieged 
3 Carreg near Wexford, by the Danes of 
hoſe parts, and Donald a baſtard of ling 
Dermot; but before his arrival, that gal- 
lant officer being deceived | y a falſe depo- 
fition of the 1 of Kildare and Wex- 
ford, that Dublin was taken and the gar- 
nion made priſoners, he had conſented to a 
ſurrender, u condition of being tran- 

orted into Wales. Henry having ſettled 
the affairs of Normandy, and committed 
the government of that Catchy to the young 


king, croſſed over into England; where he 
was no ſooner arrived than he diſpatched a 


meſſenger to the earl of Pembroke, deſir- 
g his attendance at court. Richard made 
no difficulty in obeying his maſter's com- 
mands, and immediately repairing to New- 
enham in Glouceſterſhire, reſigned into the 
Eing's hands all the poſſefions in Ireland 


which he beld in 2 of his wife, or by 


2 conqueſt, 


— 


. q % . 
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conqueſt ; and Henry reconveyed to him, 25 
a fief of the crown, the whole province of 
Leinſter, except the city of Dublin, with 
the adjacent cantreds, and ſome mantime 

towns and caſtles. © _ r 
Henry intending to finiſh. the conqueſt of 
Ireland in his own perſon, aſſembled a nu- 
merous. army, and in his march RE. 


Wales, received the ſubmiſſion of Reſe, 


and the ſon of Owen Guineth, with whom 
he compromiſed all_differences, in order to' 

revent their ſending any ſuccours to the 

iſh *®. Arriving at Pembroke, he em- 
| | 5 barked 

* Gytten Owen, the lat eminent poet and anti- 
guary among the Welſh bards, informs us, that, about 
this period, one of the ſons of Owen Guineth, named 
Madoc, having been deprived of his inheritance by 
his brothers, equipped a few ſhips, and ſailed with his 
adherents to the North of Ireland in queſt of ſome 
new habitation 3 and then ſteering weſtward, arrived 
at an unknown land, which was probably the coaſt 
of Florida, or ſome more northern part of America. 
Leaving moſt of his people behind him, he returned 
to Wales, and gave ſuch an advantageous account of 
this new country, that he prevailed upon a great num- 
ber of families to follow his fortune; and embarking 
theſe on board of ten ſhips, he again ſet ſail for his 
infant colony, This account is rendered ſtill more. 
probable by the number of Britiſh words, which are 
to be found in the language of the Americans, and 
in the names of places, ſuch as the iſland of Coroefo, 
Cape-Breton, the river Gwyn-der, and the white rock 
Pengwyn. Beſides, ' whoever” attentively peruſes the 
late accounts that have been publiſhed of the man- 


2 


val in Ireland, than to make a progreſs 
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barked his forces on board of four hundred 


veſſels, and, after a quick and ſafe paſſage, 


landed next day in Ireland, about eight 
miles from Waterford. 1 
Henry had little elſe to do, after his arri- 


through the country, and receive the ho- 
mage of the princes and chieftains; nor is 
there any thing ſtrange in this general ſub- 
miſſion of the natives, if it be true (as Ger- 
vaſe affirms) that they actually invited him 
over, chuſing rather to live under his 

vernment, than that of the earl of Pem- 
broke. | an A 
' Immediately after his arrival, he repair- 
ed to Waterford, where Richard Strongbow 


did him homage for his province of Lein- 
ter, as did likewiſe Dermot Maccarty, kin 


of Corke, who, at the ſame time delivere 
Hoſtages for the payment of an annual tri- 
bute. After a fortnight's ſtay at Waterford, 
de marched with his army to Leſmore and 
Caſhel, where he received the ſubmiſſion of 


Donald. king of Offory, Melachias, or Me- 
lachlin O Phelan, king of Decies, Reynald 


gre of Waterford, and Donald O Brian, 
ing of 'Thomond or Limerick. All theſe 
princes he treated with great kindneſs, and 

400-04: 9: „ made 
ners of the North Americans, will perceive a Wong 


reſemblance between the cuſtoms of theſe ſavages, 


and thoſe of the ancient Britons, to whatever cauſe 


that fimilitude may be owing, 
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made them ſome valuable preſents ; but 
took care to ſecure Corke, Limerick and 
Wexford with ſtrong Fre. in order to 
guard againſt any ſudden revolt. ; 
_ Having thus provided for the ſecurity of 
Munſter, he marched through the province 
of Offory to Dublin, where he arrived on the 
21ſ of December; and ſoon after received 
the homage of Richard O Carol, king of 
Uriel or Ergall, Tigernac O Rourke, and 
other princes in the neighbourhood of that 
city. Roderic O Connor, monarch of Ire- 
land, finding himſelf deſerted by all the o- 
ther ſovereigns, was at laſt obliged to make 
his ſubmiſſion. Accordingly he met Hugh 
de Lacey, and William Fitz-Aldelm, Hen- 
ry's ambaſſadors, on the banks of the Sha- 
non, where he took an oath of allegiance 
to the king of England, and: engaged to 
ay him an annual tribute. Thus without 
pilling a drop of blood, Henry became 
maſter of the greateſt part of Ireland; and 
moſt of the tributary princes attended his 
court, which he kept at Dublin, during the 
Chnftmas-holidays, with great pomp and 
r 


Brompton ſays that he kept his Chriſtmas in a 
palace built of wattles, according to the cuſtom of 
the country, complying, in this particular, with the 
taſte of the natives, that be might the more effeQu- 
ally reconcile them to his perſon and government. 


"7 
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The Iriſh biſhops were even more forward 
than the princes and nobility in acknow- 
dging the king of England ; having re- 
aired to Waterford immediately after his 
ding, to congratulate him on his arrival. 
This conduct of theirs ſeems to have been 
owing to the high opinion, they entertained 
of his piety, wiſdom, and juſlice, from which 
they expected à complete reformation of 
many vices and 1mmoralities which had 
gained too ſtrong a ſooting in the nation 
to be eradi Kent by * e N Xl 
common people among the. Engliſh, under 
the Saxon government, had. been wont to 
{ell their children as ſlaves to the Iriſh ; and 
this unnatural. traffic, though expreſly con- 
demned by the eccleſiaſtical canons, was 
full continued after the conqueſt. The 
'Iriſh biſhops imagined that is impious 
commerce had drawn the judgment of God 
upon the Engliſh in the Norman conqueſt; 
and that Ireland, for the ſame reaſon, was 
now enſlaved in its turn. It was either to 
_quiet theſe ſcruples of conſcience, or per- 
haps with a view. of making their court 
to their new maſter, that they aſſembled a 
Hmod at Armagb, where, with the general 
conſent of the nobility, they ordered all the 
I — Naves in the iſland to be ſet at li- 


- 


5 3 that he might not diſappoint the 
hopes of his new ſubjects, ſummoned a, er 
g nera 
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| neral council of the clergy to meet at 
| Caſhel in the month of March, 1172. 
4 In this aſſembly, which was very full, Chri- 
3 ſtian, biſhop of Liſmore, preſided as the 
n pope's legate ; and Ralf, abbot of Buldewas, 
the archdeacon of Landaff, and ſome of the 
king's chaplains were ſent to aſſiſt at it, 
in order to promote a deſign which Henry 
had formed of bringing the church of Ire- 
land to a perfect conformity with that of 
England. For this purpoſe ſeveral canons 
were enacted, condemning promiſcaous con- 
cubinage and polygamy, forbidding mar- 
riages within the prohibited degrees of con- 
ſanguinity, and enjoining them to be ſo- 
lemnized according to rhe cuſtom of the 
church, aſcertaining the rites of baptiſm 
and burial, and all divine offices, providing 
for the payment of tythes, and the exemp- 
tion of the clergy, from ſecular ſervice and 
taxes, and impowering individuals to make 
wills, and divide their perſonal eſtates a- 
mong their wives and children. Theſe con- 
ſtitutions, dr, r by the royal autho- 
rity, were tranſmitted to Rome, with an in- 
ſtrument ſigned by all the prelates in the 
kingdom, recognizing Henry's right to Ire- 
land, and acknowledging him and his heirs 
as their lords and ſovereigns for ever; 
and Alexander, glad of ſuch addition of 
power and intereſt to the ſee of Rome, rea- 
_ dily confirmed his title. i be 


During 
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During the winter, which Henry paſſed 
in Ireland, the weather was ſo very flormy 
and tempeſtuous, that all communication 
with England was entirely cut off, not a 
ſhip daring to attempt a paſſage. At laſt, after 
three months ſtay. in Dublin, he repaired, 
in the beginning of Lent, to Wexford, 
where he was informed that the cardinals 
Albert and Theodun had waited for him 
in Normandy, till their patience was quite 
exhauſted, and now threatened to excom< 
municate him, if he ſhould, not come over 
immediately, and clear himſelf of Becket's 
murder. At the ſame time he received in- 
telligence that many endeavours had been 
uſed 'to alienate the affections of his own . 
children, and to engage them in an open 
revolt againſt his perſon and government; 
and that a formidable conſpiracy was form- 
ed among the Engliſh and Norman nobi- 
lty, for ſupporting them in their rebellious 
meaſures. He had propoſed to paſs the 
ſummer in Ireland, and make an expedition 
into re uk as ſoon as the roads ſhould 
be paſſable; but he was ſo much alarmed 
by theſe advices, that he altered his plan, 
and ordered his forces, with the officers: of 
his houſhold, to embark immediately and 
ſet fail for England, intending to fellow 
them in perſon, with all convenient ſpeed. 
During the remaining time he ſtaid in 
Ireland, which was about the ſpace of three 
- weeks, 
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weeks, he employed himſelf in taking pro- 
per meaſures for ſecuring his conqueſts a- 
gainſt the attempts of the 1riſh, and the 
ambitious defigns of Strongbow, whom: be 
ſtill beheld with a jealous eye. For this 
urpoſe he endeavoured to detach Remond 
le Gros, Miles Cogan, William Macaret - 
and others, from the earl's intereſts, and en- 
gage them in his own ; and though he be- 
haved to all the firſt adventurers with great 
generolity, he nevertheleſs took care to re- 
tain the fortified towns in his own hands, 
and committed the government of them to 
perſons of — fidelity. He granted 
the Hundred of Offaly to Robert Eitzſte- 
ens: Waterford was entruſted to Robert 
oer, Wexford to William Fitz-Aldelm, 
and Dublin to Hugh de Lacy, with ſuſſici- 
ent garriſons to oppoſe any aſſaults af the 
enemy. He likewiſe granted a patent to 
John de Courcy, to attempt the conqueſt. of 
the North of Ulſter, the only part of the 
land which had not yet ſubmitted to his 
government. - | 1A nd 
HFlaving thus ſettled the affairs of Ireland 
in the beſt manner he could, he embarked 
at Wexford on the 17th of April in the 
morning, and landed that ſame day about 
noon at Portfinan, near St. David's in Pem+ 
brokeſhire. As he was extremely deſirous 
of putting an end to his unlucky —_ | 
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with the fee of Rome, he immediately ſet 
our for Normandy, accompanied by the 
young king his ſon. His firſt conference 
with the cardinals was at Gorham, where 
nothing oo but compliments and cere- 
mony; but when they met next day at 
Savigny, in preſence of the archbiſhop of 
Roben, and a great number of prelates and 
nobility, the legates infiſted upon ſuch un- 
reaſonable terms, that Henry left the com- 
pany in a furious paſſion, declaring that he 
would return to Ireland * finiſh the con- 

of that country, and they might do 
Tor they pleaſe "with welt eguntine 
wers. heb 
The cardinals ſeeing his ſteady and firm 
reſolution, were obliged to lower their de- 
mands, and ſending for the biſhop of 
Liſieux, and the archdeacons of Poiters 
and Sahſbury, procured another conference 
to be held, which at laſt terminated in 4 
final accommodation. 'The terms of agree- 
ment were, that the king ſhould pay the 
knights templars a ſum of money ſufficient 
(at the rate of three hundred crowns a man) 
to maintain two hundred knights, to be 
employed one year in the defence of the 
Holy Land, beginning at the approachiny 
feaſt of Pentecoſt: that he himſelf ſhoul 


take the croſs at the Chriſtmas following, 
and ſerve in perfon againſt the infidels for 


the 
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the ſpace of three years, either in Paleſtine 
or Spain, if the pope ſhould inſiſt upon the 
performance of this article: that he ſhould. 
not interrupt the free courſe of - appeals to 
the court of Rome, in ecclefiaſtic cauſes ; 
but if he ſuſpected any perſons, he might 
oblige them to give ſecurity, that they 
would not, during their abſence, attempt 
any thing to the prejudice of the king or 
kingdom : that he ſhould not enforce the 
obſervance of the evil cuſtoms, introduced 
ſince his acceſſion to the throne, nor require 
the biſhops to obſerve them: that he would 
reſtore all the lands which had been ali- 
enated from the ſee of Canterbury ſince 


+  Becket's exile; and re-eſtabliſh all perſons, 


whether. clergy or laity, who had ſuffered 
on that prelate's account, in the full poſſeſ- 
ſion of their eſtates. | TE 

To the performance of theſe articles, 
which were as favourable as, could be ex- 
pected, Henry and his ſon ſwore in the ca- 
diately preceding the feaſt of Aſcenſion ; 
and the father, of his own accord, declared 
upon oath, that he had no hand in tbe 
murder of Becket, which had filled him 
with the deepeſt ſorrow and concern; but 
as that fatal event had been owing to the 
diſpleaſure he had expreſſed at the Archbi- 
ſhop's proceedings, he was willing to ſub. 


thedral of Avranches, on the 92 2 imme - 
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mit to the penance ibed in the arti- 
cles. He was then led out of the church 
by the legates, and after falling on his 


knees receiving - abſolution, was re- 


fering the diſcipline, ſhifting his clothes, 
or undergoing any other ceremony uſual on 


the like occaſions. ' Young Henry ſwore 


that, in caſe his father ſhould be prevented 
by death, from fulfilling the articles, he 


| himſelf would ſupply that defect. There 


was likewiſe another oath, which both 


princes took, and which, as it is not men- 


tioned in the agreement, ſeems to have been 
entirely voluntary: the purport of it was, 


that they would adhere to Alexander and * 
his ſucceſſors, as long as they ſhould own + 
them for chriſtian and catholic kings. This 


treaty was ſigned and” ſealed by the cardi- 


nals, who communicated the particulars of 


it to the archbiſhop of Tours and his ſuffra- 
gans, that the kingdom of France might be 
apprized of all the — Sh 
appily finiſhed, Henry 
reſolved to give ſatisfaction to the king of 
France, for the affront put upon his daugh- 


ter, in omitting her coronation at the time 
that her huſband received the crown. With 


this view the young king and Margaret 
were ſent over to Englaud, and on the th 


of Auguſt E and 2 


Vor. VII. 
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e into the carhelial, Without  faf- - 
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the church of St. Swithin at Wincheſter by 
the archbiſhop of Roũen, aſſiſted by the 
biſhops of Evereux and Worceſter. Aſter 
ſtaying about two months in England, 
oung Henry and his queen returned to 
— from whence they ſet out on a 
viſit to the king of France. "> 
- -Henry's affairs were now in a moſt flou- 
riſhing condition; he had greatly increaſed 
the revenue of Normandy, and raled in 
that duchy with a more abſolute ſway than 
any of his predeceſſors had ever done be- 
fore him : he had added the kingdom of 
Ireland to the Engliſh crown ; and by the 


death of Conan le Petit was become maſter 


of Bretagne, which at once * united and 
ſtrengthened his dominions on the conti- 
nent: he had lately made an alliance with 
Alphonſo, king of Caſtile, by giving him 
his daughter Eleanor in marriage: - had 
jefted a match between his youngeſt ſon 
ohn, who was juſt entered into the ſeventh 
_ of his age, and Adelais, daughter of 
umbert, count of Maurienne and Savoy, 
on very advantageous terms. He was upon 
the point of compromiſing his differences 
with Raymond de St. Gilles, about the 


county of Thoulouſe * ; and by his late ac- 


' commodation 

Raymond engaged to do homage for Thoulouſe to 
Henry's ſecond ſon Richard, as duke of Guienne, to 
ab pay 


* 
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cm modation with the E he was deli- 
vered from all his, eccleſiaſtical troubles. 

In theſe happy circumſtances, Henry had 
reaſon to flatter himſelf with the pleaſing 
hopes of paſſing the reſt of his moe in 
peace and tranquillity; but all his hopes 
were ſuddenly blaſted by the. malice of his 
enemies, and the diſobedience of his own 
children. Voung Henry's viſit to the king 
of France was in compliance with the ear- 
neſt deſire of that monarch, Who was ex- 
tremely fond of his daughter. But pater- 
nal affection was not the only motive that 
prompted Lewis to make this requeſt. He 
was actuated by another and a leſs virtuous 
principle. He was jealous of the power 
and proſperity of Henry, and he therefore 
reſolved to embroil the affairs of that prince, 
by engaging his own ſons in a rebellion- a- 

_ 


Wich this view, he em loyed every arti- 
fice to inflame the mind of the young king 
againſt his father. He obſerved to him, 


that he was no more than the ſhadow of 


royalty; that his power was more limited 
than that of a private nobleman; that his 
appointments were unequal to his high rank; 
pay an annual tribute of one hundred marks of fil- 


ver, and to ſerve in the king's army, when ſummon» 


ed, with an hundred armed followers: for forty daysy 
at. his OWN expence. few 
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and that he was entitled to the government 
of the kingdom ever fince his coronation. 
The young king, who was a weak, vain, 
and ambitious prince, greedily liſtened to 
theſe ſuggeſtions, and promiſed to embrace 
the firſt opportunity of redreſſing his imagi- 
nary grievances. Mean -while Henry, = | 
began to be uneaſy at his ſon's ſtaying ſo 
long in a court, where he knew defigns 
were often hatching to his prejudice, 'or- 
dered him to return to Normandy ; and 
there the young king had no ſooner arriv- 
ed, than, agg & advice of Lewis, he de- 
manded the abſolute government of Eng- 
land or Normandy ; a requeſt with which 
the father abſolutely refuſed to comply 
In the beginning of the year 1173, the 
king, accompanied by queen Eleanor and 
his eldeſt fon, proceeded to Limoges, where 
| they were met by Raymond, count de 
St. Gilles, who came to do homage for ö 
the county of Thoulouſe; and Humbert, 1 
count of Maurienne and Savoy, to finiſſi the 
treaty of marriage between prince John 
and his daughter Adelais. The portion of 
this young princeſs conſiſted of very con- 
ſiderable demeſnes in La Breſſe, Dauphi- . 
| ny, Savoy and Piedmont, together with the 
eventual ſucceſſion to all her father's do- 
minions, in caſe he ſhould die without 
male iſſue ; and the king agreed to ſettle. 
| * 2 
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upon John, beſides the ſum of five thouſand: 
marks of filver, the caftles of Loudun, Mi- 
rebeau, and Chinon. 7 58! 
This alliance, had it not been prevented 
by the death of the young princeſs, would 
have been very advantageous to Henry, and 
no leſs dangerous to Lewis, who therefore 
exerted his utmoſt efforts in order to defeat 
the project; an attempt in which he was 
ſtrongly ſeconded by his ſon-in-law, who 
flatly refuſed to join in the parting of thoſe. 
caſtles to his brother. The young king, af- 
ter this open declaration of his ſentiments, 
kept no meaſures with his father, but ſeized 
every opportunity of expreſſing his aver- 
ſion to his perſon and government; and 
Henry, imputing the conduct of his ſon. 
to evil advice, removed Aſculf de Hilaire, 
and ſome other young knights from about 
his perſon. But this ſtep, inſtead of re- 
tarding, ſerved only to haſten the execution 
of his rebellious project; for when the 
court returned to Chinon, he withdrew pri- 
vately in the night; and paſſing through 
Alengon and Argentan with great expediti- 
on, arrived on the 8th of March in the 
French territories. Henry being informed 
of his ſon's eſcape, purſued him as far as 
* 


2 but finding it im le to ver- 

take him, and judging his flight to be a pre- 

lude to ſome conſpiracy againſt his go-— 
| * vernment, 
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ment, he ſent orders to the commanders of 
all his garnſons to put themſelves into a 
poſture of defence. TIE R 

Voung Henry's ſervants were more loyal 
than their maſter. Immediately upon his 
departure, Richard Barre, his chancellor, 

- repaired to the court of the old king, 
and delivered the ſeal into his majefty's 
hands; and his example was ſoon followed by 
the other officers and domeſtics of the young 
prince, who brought all his effects and fur- 
niture to the king; but theſe Henry was 
ſo far from retaining, that he ordered them 
all to be earried to his ſon, together 
with rich preſents of horfes, plate and ap- 
parel from himſelf, enjoining his, ſervants, 
at the ſame time, to ſerve their maſter with 
inviolable- honour and fidelity, 

Henry, that he might negle& no 
meaſure to prevent a war, which could 
not be attended with any advantage, but 
might, probably be productive of many 
an inconveniences, ſfent ambaſ- 
ſadors to the king of France, deſiring he 
would not ſupport. a rebellious fon againſt 
| his father, and offering to refer the young 
king's pretenſions to his arbitration. But 
Lewis, whoſe intereſt it was rather to in- 


kllathe e e eee uarrel, reject- 
ed: the propoſal, — — 
affirmed that he had reigned all his right 
£ . 8 "+ BY 
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to the crown of England, at his ſon's co- 
No ſooner had young Henry retired to the 
French court, than he was joined by great 
numbers of the Norman barons, who, up- 
on the late inquiſition into the demeſnes 
of the duchy, alienated ſince the deceaſe of 
Henry I. had been turned out of conſider- 
able eſtates, which they were found to peſ- 
ſeſs by defective titles, and now hoped to 
recover by the prodigality of the ſon, What 
they had loſt by the juſtice and oeconomy” 
of the father : others more conſiderable ſtaid 
at home, but openly declared in his fa- 
vour, and ſurrendered their caſtles for his 
ſervice, Guy and Geoffrey de Luzignan, 
with ſeveral lords in Anjou and Guienne, 
followed their example; and an inſurrecti- 

, | | on 
Can any thing ſet the conduct of the French mo- 
narch in a more odious and hateful light, than ſuch” 

a falſe and impudent aſſertion. All the kings of 
France, from Hugh Capet, down to Philip Auguſtus, 
and this very Lewis VII. among the reſt, had con- 
ſented to the coronation of their eldeſt ſons during 
their on lives; and yet it was never pretended that, 
by ſuch a ſtep, they had refigned their right to the, 
crown. But it has ever been the chara of the 
French nation to advance the moſt glaring and palpa- 
bie contradictions, when it will ſerve their purpoſe, . 
and even to ftare is your face, with a look of ſutprize” 
and wonder, at your not believing what they them- 

| ffives do not believe, and what it is impoffible for 
any reaſonable petforr to ctetli rt. 


= 
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on was raiſed in Bretagne, by Ralf de Fou- 

geres, and Eudo, viſcount Porhoet, both of 
whom were entirely at the devotion of the 
French monarch. | | v&: 

Theſe commotions were greatly encour-: - 
aged by — Eleanor, who. not only en- 
75 ed in this unnatural rebellion againſt her 
huſband, but alſo prevailed upon her fons 
Richard and Geoffry-to do the ſame. This 
undutiful conduct of Eleanor has been aſ- 
cribed, by ſome | hiſtorians, to her jealouſy 
of Henry's amour with the fair Roſamond,“ 

F 133 daughter 


* Roſamond muſt have been, by this time, in the 
wane of her beauty, inaſmuch as the youngeſt of 
the two ſons ſhe bore to Henry, was now turned of 
2 of age. The names of theſe two ſons, 
were William Longue Eſpee, who was afterward cre-, 
ated” earl of Saliſbury; and Geoffry, who was this 
year elected biſhop of Lincoln. Both theſe noblemen 
continued to ſerve their- father with great fidelity and 
ſucceſs, Geoffry, eſpecially, diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo 
remarkably for his attachment to his father, that the. 
king beſtowed upon him the following encomiym, viz, 
o hat he had proved himſelf to be his true and legi- 
« timate offspring, whilſt his other ſons had acted as 
« if they were really baſtards,” | | | 
Henry is faid to have concealed his fair miſtreſs in a 
labyrinth at Wodeſtoke, from the jealous reſearches of 
his queen, who nevertheleſs, according to the common 
report, found means to diſcover her retreat, and take 
her off by paiſon. This account, however, is found- 
ed upon no better authority than that of the old bal- 
lad compoſed upon the ſubject. But if we may believe 
Brompton, Roſamond did not die in 1173, nor 74 
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daughter of Walter de Clifford, a baron of 
Herefordſhire; but it was more probably 
owing to her reſentment at his leaving her 
no ſhare in the adminiſtration of her pater- 
nal dominions on the continent. Whatever 
was her motive, ſne perſuaded Richard and 
Geoffry to eſcape into France, and join 
their elder brother, and attempted to follow 
them herſelf, diſguiſed in man's apparel; 
but before ſhe could effect her retreat, ſne 
was taken in that diſguiſe, and committed 
to cloſe cuſtody, where ſhe was confined for 
ſeveral years as the principal- author of the' 
whole conſpiracy. . ALY 

Henry being now fully convinced of the 
rebellious deſigns of his ſons, and the hoſ- 
tile intentions of Lewis and his other ene- 
mies, reſolved to exert his utmoſt efforts, in 
order to ward off the impending danger. 
ſhe poiſoned by queen Eleanor. This author expreſaly 
ſays, that after Henry had impriſoned queen Ele- 
anor, he continued to keep Roſamond publickly for a 
conſiderable time. This famous lady was buried in a | 
church belonging to Godſtow nunnery near Oxford, - 
where her epitaph, which is remarkable for nothing 
but a play upon words, was to be feen in Brompton's , 
time, and is as follows: aan ap 

Hie jacet in tumba, roſa mundi, non roſa munda, . 

« Non redolet, ſed olet, que redolere ſolet. 
There are no veſtiges of the labyrinth remaining, but 
her monument has been lately repaired and beautified. 
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Wich this view, he ſent ambaſſadors to the 
court of Rome, to intereſt the pope in his 
favour ; filled the fee of Canterbury -with 
Richard, prior of Dover, a prelate of a mild 
and gentle diſpoſition, and warmly attached 
to his perſon and government; and took 


into his ſervice twenty thouſand foldiers of 


fortune, called Brabantins, a kind of ban 


ditti or free-booters, who lived upon plun- 


der, and were always ready to engage in 
the ſervice of any prince who could pay 
them punctually. They were called Braban- 


tins, becauſe the chief of their leaders were 


natives of the province of Brabant; but the 
main body of conſiſted of the refuſe of 
France, fume and the Low Countries. 
Though they ſerved for hire, yet, when 


they were well paid, no natural ſubjects 


could behave with greater fidelity; and 
though accuſtomed to plunder, yet, in time 
of action, they were moſt rigid obſervers of 
military diſcipline, It is not likely that 
Henry's ſenſe of honour would have allow- - 
ed him to employ men of their character at 
any other period ; but, amidit this general 
defection of his ſubjects, he gould not 
have taken a more prudent — oa 
by this time, the ja 

ſpread . into England, where the earls of 
Cheſter and Leiceſter had publickly declar- 
ed in favour of the young king; and en 7 

n ; * 


writ of diſloyalty had 


e 


W 


e u. toy 
barons in Normandy having betrayed the 
caſtles committed to their charge, he was 
obliged to garxiſon the reſt with part of his 
Barbantins, and to keep a body of the ſame 


troops always about his perſon, ready ta 


march, at a moment's warning, wherever 
the enemy ſhould offer to invade his domi- 
nions, | | | N 

It ſoon appeared that the league, formed 
againſt Henry, was of a more formidable 
nature than he at firſt apprehended. The 


. king of France, who profefſed himſelf the 


patron of the 9 having ſummon- 
ed all his prelates and nobility to Paris, 
took a ſolemn oath = their preſence, im- 
rting, that he would aſſiſt young Hen 
— boo brothers with all his my H — + 
the father ſhould be expelled from the 
throne of England: the nobility brought 
themſelves under the ſame obligation; and 
the princes ſwore, in their turn, that they 
would never abandon Lewis, nor make a 
ace with their father without the conſent 
of the King of France and his barons. , 
It was not to be expected that any perſon 
would engage in ſuch. an infamous cauſe, 
without a proſpect of great advantage; and 
hence we find, that the young prince was 
obliged to purchaſe the aſſiſtance of his con- 
federates, with a profuſion of promiſes and 
preſents. Being furniſhed with a OI 
2 7 
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by the direction of his father-in-law, he diſ- 
. poſed of the crown-demeſnes, with a laviſh 
1 ry to ſeveral” princes who eſpouſed his 
, quarrel. To the count of Flanders he grant- 
ed lands in England to the amount of a 
thouſand pounds a year, with the caſtles of 
Dover Rocheſter, which in thoſe days 
were reputed to be the keys of the kingdom; 
Kirketon in Lindſey, with the county of 
Mortagne in Normandy, were given to the 
count of Boulogne; Theobal „count of 
Blois, was gratified with an annuity of five 
hundred pounds Angevin money, the caſtle 
of Amboile, all Henry's poſſęſſions in Tou- 
raine, ther with a releaſe of all the 
right which either himſelf or his father 
claimed to Chateau · Renaud; William, king 
of Scotland, who had likewiſe embarked in 
the confederacy, was indulged with a grant 
of all Northumberland and Cumberland for 
himſelf, and the county of Cambridge an- 
nexed to Huntington for his brother David. 
The honour of Eye, and the caſtle of Nor- 
wich, were made over to Hugh Bigot and 
his heirs for ever; and a great number of 
other alienations were made with the moſt 
unbounded and undiſtinguiſhing prodigality. 
As for the king of France, who affected to 
act from diſintereſted motives, and may be 
ſuppoſed to be above N any pecu- 
niary conſideration, he found his account ſuf- 


2e 


* 


ficiently | 
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ficiently in this dilapidation of the crown- 
demeſnes, which muſt greatly weaken the 
power of the Engliſh monarch, whom he 
_—_ regarded as his moſt formidable 
rival. | 
By this time the confederates, having 
made the neceſſary preparations for carrying 
their ſchemes into execution, invaded Nor- 
mandy, Guienne, Anjou, and Bretagne, with 
different armies, ravaging the country with 
great barbarity. Philip, count of Flanders, 
with his brother Matthew of Boulogne, ' 
marching through Picardy at the head of a 
numerous body of forces, inveſted Aumale, 
a place provided with a ftrong garriſon, and 
every thing neceſſary for a vigorous defence. 
But count William, lord of the town, being 
ſecretly in the intereſt of young Henry, 
treacherouſly ſurrendered the 3 into hs | 
hands of the enemy. They then laid fiege 
to Neufchatel, and, notwithflanding the gal- 
lant defence made by lord Bardalf the go- 
vernor, reduced it in a few days. After this 
they over-ran the county of Eu; but Mat- 
thew being. mortally wounded with an ar- 
row, Philip was obliged to retire into his 
own country, to regulate his affairs, which 
were greatly diſordered by this accident. _ 
Mean while the king of France invaded. 
Normandy, on the fide of the Pais Char- 
train, and inveſted Vernueil, which was 
Vor. VII. KX bravely 
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bravely defended by Hugh de Beauchamp, 
e 


conſtable of the caſtle, and Hugh de 3 


who, together with Richard Strong bow, ha . 
come to the king's aſſiſtance, with a fele& 
body of knights from Ireland. The town 


being extremely populous, the garriſon were 
ſoon reduced to ſuch extremity for want of 
proviſions, that they were obliged to de- 
mand a truce for three days, at the expira- 


tion of which term they engaged to ſurren- 


der the place, if, in the mean time, the 
king of England ſhould not come to their 
aſſiſtance. | 5 | 
Henry, who had hitherto lain at Conches, 
at the head of his army, to obſerve the 
nature of the commotion, and ſee where 
the greateſt effort would be made by the 
enemy, was no ſooner informed of the di- 
ſtreſs of his garriſon, than he ſet out for 


Vernueil ; and, though inferior to the 


French in point of number, reſolyed, at all 


events, to hazard an engagement. But 


Lewis, who dreaded the courage, as' much 
as he envied the happineſs of Henry, found 
means to divert him from this reſolution, 
by way the French dignify with the title 
o 


policy and addreſs; and what we, in our 
homely ſtile, call cunning , and deceit. He 
ſent the counts of Dreux and Blois, to pro- 


poſe, in his name, a treaty of peace be- 
tween Hepry and his ſons, and to demand 


» 


| atruce. 
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à truee for the next day, when the articles 
Mould be ſettled in a conference to be held 
for that purpoſe. A perſon of a great and 
generous ſoul is never apt to ſuſpect the in- 
'tegrity or veracity of others. 6 
Henry, little imagining that a monarch 
of France would diſgrace his ſacred cha- 
rater by the mean arts of fraud and falſ- 
hood, retired towards Conches, and return- 
ing next day to the place appointed for 
the congreſs, was greatly ſurprized, when 
inſtead of meeting with Lewis, he beheld 
Vernueil in flames. This being the day 
fixed for the ſurrender of the town, it 
was delivered up to Lewis, who, to a- 
tone for the villainous acts which he 
t it into his poſſeſſion, cauſed it to be 
arnt and pillaged, and carried off the in- 
habitants priſoners. A perſon of a mean 
fpirit and cruel diſpoſition, will almoſt al- 
ways be found to be a coward. Lewis had 
already given ſufficient proof of his being 
poſſeſſed of the two firſt of theſe qualities, 
and he now diſcovered the ſhare he had of 
the laſt, by flying with ſuch precipitation 
that his proviſion and baggage fell into 
the hands of Henry, who, juſtly incenſed 
at his treacherous and cruel conduct, pur- 
ſued his forces with incredible rapidity, 
aud cut in pieces a conſiderable part of 
. 4 bt, 5 WB 
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his rear. Having given orders for rogeie? 
re- 


ing the fortifications of Vernueil, 
duced Danville, a caſtle belonging to Gil - 
2 de TOs he —— to — 

e was no longer under any ap n 
from the French nobility, ib ſervice of 
forty days was almoſt expired. „ey 
Mean while, Ralf 4 Fougeres, being 
joined by the earl of Cheſter, Aſculf de 
St. Hilaire, William Patrick, Eades viſ- 
count Porhoet, and ſeveral other barans in- 
feſted the borders of Normandy, and burnt 
St. James and Tilleul. Againſt theſe Hen- 
ry detached a conſiderable body of his Bra- 
bantins, who being uſed to long and 
and haſty marches, advanced with ſuch ex- 
pedition, that the rebels were almoſt ſur- 
prized at Fougeres, from whence they fled 
with great precipitation, leaving an -im- 


menſe booty behind them. Nor were = | 


more ſucceſsful in a pitched battle, whi 
they ſoon after fought with the Brabantins, 
who defeated them entirely, killed about 
fifteen hundred of them in the field, took 

eighteen. of their barons priſoners, and laid 
hege to Dol, to which the reſt had fled for 
re 


his troops, Which greatly exceeded his ex- 
pectations, and _—_ to put an end to 
the war at once, by ſei 
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Ho N informed of the ſucceſs of 
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leaders of the rebels, moſt of whom were 
ſhut up in- Dol, he immediately ſet out for 
that place, and, upon his arrival, found 
the town already taken; and though the 
caſtle held out for a few days longer, it 
was at laſt ſurrendered by Ralf de Fou- 
s, who, together with the earl of 
heſter; and about an hundred other 
knights and barons; were committed to 
cloſe cuſtody, +» "3 . 

This was a terrible blow to the confede- 
rate princes, who now beginning to deſpair 
of ſucceſs, adviſed the young king and his 
brotliers to make overtures of peace to 
their father; and Henry, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the unnatural rebellion. of his 
children, ſtill continued to love them with 
a truly paternal affection, readily liſtened 
to the propoſal. A conference was ac- 
cordingly opened near Giſors, between the 
king of England on the one hand, and 
the king of France, the Engliſh princes, 
and the French prelates and nobility on 
the other. Henry, offered to ſettle upon 
his eldeſt fon half the revenue of the crown 

of England, with four places of ſtrength 

in that kingdom; or, if he rather chuſed 
to reſide in Normandy, half the revenue of 
that duchy, the whole of Anjou, with ſix 

caſiles, three of which were to be in. Nor- 
mandy, one in Anjou, one in Le Maine, and 
K 3 another 
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another in Touraine, He propoſed to be- 


: 


ftow upon Richard half the revenue of 
Guienne, with four caſtles ;} and to put 
Geoffrey in poſſeſſion of Conan's territo- 
ries in Bretagne, provided the pope would 
gu a diſpenſation for his marriage with 

heireſs. * He further declared, that if 
the archbiſhop of Tarentaiſe and the pope's 
legates ſhould not think this proviſion ſuffi- 
cient, he would ſubmit the matter to their 


arbitration; reſerving Mill in his own hands - 


the adminiſtration of juſtice, with all the 
other branches of the royal prerogative. 

Theſe terms were fo juſt and reaſonable, 
and even fo generous and unmerited, that 
it is ſurprizing how the young princes 
could” reje&t them; but they were ſo en- 
tirely under the influence of Lewis, whoſe 
intereſt it was to ſee the Engliſh monarchy 
diſmembered, that they abſolutely refuſed 
to accept the propoſals. To this undatiful 


conduct they were further inſtigated by the 


invidious repreſentations of ſeveral of their 


followers, particularly of Robert Blanches- 


mains, earl of Leiceſter, who ſeems to 
have been one of the firſt projectors of the 


rebellion. He was in England at the time 


the conſpiracy was formed, and having 
raiſed, a conſiderable ſam of money on bis 
eſtate and credit, had gone over to Nor- 
mandy a little before the commencement — 
| the 
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the war, accompanied by William de Tan- 
carville, in order to join the revolters. At 
this. conference he broke out into the moſt 
virulent e againſt Henry, who had 
done wy 2 and even __ ſo far 
as to lay his hand upon his ſword, which 
could not fail to raiſe a tumult and dif- 
ſolve the aſſembly. Cs | 
+ The king and his ſons parted with great 
animoſity.; and next day a battle was fought 
between the two armies to the diſadvantage 
of the French, Engelran de Trie being 
taken priſoner by William de Mandeville, 
earl of Efſex. 'The young princes depend- 
ing entirely on the friendſhip of France, 
became more and more attached to Lewis, 
who, about this period, confered the ho- 
nour of knighthood on Richard, now in 
the ſeventeenth year of his age. * 
Mean while, William, king of Scotland, as 
a member of the confederacy, invaded the 
Northern counties of England, which he 
waſted with fire and ſword, After having, in 
vain, attempted to ſtorm the caſtle of Car- 
tile, he ravaged Northumberland, and Hugh 
=_ biſhop of e allowing him a 
ö aſſage throu is palatinate, he pene- 
| — as far as ard from 3 he 
carried off an immenſe booty, and a vaſt 
number of captives. He was purſued into 
his own country by Richard de Lucy, and 
| Rumphrey 


| 3 f * | 
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Humphrey de Bohun, conſtable of England 
| who followed him with a numerous army, 
burnt Berwick, over-ran - Lothian, and, in 
All probability, would ſoon have compelled 
the Scottiſh king to abandon the party of 
the rebels, had not their attention been 
called off by an object of a more intereſting 
| nature e e n 
The earl of Leiceſter, with a ſtrong body 
of Flemings, had landed at Walton, near 
the mouth of the Orwell in Suffolk, where 
he was preſently joined by Hugh Bigot, with 
| a great number of his vaſſals. The Engliſh 
generals were no ſooner informed of this 
circumſtance, than they concluded a truce 
with the king of Scotland, and immediately 
marched againſt the invaders, whom they 
attacked on a marſhy ground near Fernham, 
and routed with great ſlaughter, the earl of 
Leiceſter and his wife being taken priſoners, 
and above ten thouſand Flemings left-dead 
on the field of battle. r faiths; 
This difaſter did not deter Hugh Bigot 
from aſſembling another body of theſe fo- 
reigners; but finding himſelf unable to 
cope with the king's forces, he prevailed 
upon the . ＋ miniſtry, partly by bribes 
and partly by intereſt, to allow fourteen 
thouſand armed Flemings a free paſſage to 
Dover, from whence they were tranſported 
to their own country. Whether Henry had 
| any 


ö 


/ 


that the earl of Cheſter might carry on ſome 
1 England to the prejudice of the 
8 


kingdom, he ordered that nobleman to be 
brought over to Normandy, where, with 


the. carl of Cheſter, he was committed to 
cloſe. cuſtody, in the caſtle of Falaiſe, _ 
The rebels in Henry's foreign dominions, 


were greatly alarmed. by the defeat of their 
frien in 


| ngland; and the king, that he 
might take advantage of the conſternation 
into. which they were thrown, immediately 
marched into Anjou, where he reduced the 
caſtles of Pruillé, Vend6me, and Cham- 


pigny, together with the fortreſs of Geoffry 

de ye ; and having quieted the com- 
motions of the whole province, he returned 
to Caen about the end of November, and 


agreed to a truce with the king of Fran 
to continue in force till after the Eaſter- 
holidays. WIRE | 
This ſhort interval was employed 
ing preparations for renewing the war with 
freſh vigour. The king of France aſſembled 
a great.army, in order to invade Normandy. 
The count of Flanders 2 
armament, to make a deſcent upon Eng- 


land. The young princes exerted their utmoſt 


efforts, in order to engage the Engliſh barons 


in their intereſt ; and, what by agents and 


letters, and threats and promiſes, they pre- 
1 | - vailed 


? 
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vailed upon à great number of the principal 
ary, to deſert the cauſe of the km 
and eſpouſe their quarrel. Robert earl 
Ferrers, David earl of Huntington, Rot 
de Mowbray,” Hugh Bigot, Ralph de Mo- 
reville, Hamo de Maſcie, and Geoffry de 
Coſtentin, with ſeveral - other barons, forti- 
fied their caſtles, and formed the deſign of a 

eneral inſurrection from Suffolk to the 
borders of Scotland. The barons in other 


Parts of the kingdom, preſerved their alle - 


ops of England (except Hugh of Durham) 
were firmly attached to his perſon and go- 
vernment. This laſt circumſtance was of in- 
finite conſequence to his affairs, becauſe the 
biſhops, by their influence with the people, 
were always able to keep the bulk of the 
nation in their duty. a: & 
The time of rifitig was agreed to be at 
the expiration of the truce with Scotland; 
which ending on the thirty-firſt of March *, 
William, king of that country, at the head 


of a numerous army, reinforced” with a body 


of horſe and foot from Flanders, "invaded 
Northumberland, where his Gallovidians 
committed the moſt horrible cruelties upon 
men, women, and children, laity as well as 


. clergy, ſome of whom they maſſacred even 
at the altar. Having detached his brother 


6.416 David, 
* A, D. 1774. 


9 to Henry the elder, and all the bi- 


lile, an br 

bert de Vaux, governor of the place, Was 
obliged. to agree to a capitulation,, in con- 
ſequence of which he promiſed to ſurren- 
| der on Michaelmas day, if before that time 
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he was not relieved by the king of Eng- 
land. „en 
While the Scotch army was thus employ- 
ed, the conſpirators: took up arms in other 
743 of the Linodofh ; and Roger de Mow- 
ray, lord of the iſle of Axeholme, made 
NET x wr) pt $a ba he was 
oppoſe e king's natural ſon Geoffry, - 
7 9 and now biſhop * 
Lincoln, This prelate, ſeeing a ſtorm ga- 
thering, and judging it neceſary to be well 
provided with money, had cauſed a collec- 
tion to be made through the whole of his 
dioceſe ; and the — contributed with ſo. 
much hberality, that a vaſt ſum was raiſed 
for the king's ſervice. But when Geoffry, 
who was a man of the moſt noble and gene- 
rous ſentiments, began to reflect that this 
money, though raiſed by way of loan or be- 
neyolence, had more the air of an exaction, 
being collected at a time when every one 
that did not contribute, would be ſuſpected 
of diſaſfection to the government; when he. 
turther” conſidered that Henry, in his _— 


r 
ſent, circumſtances, had more need of the 
gogdwill than of the money of his ſubjects, 
e cauſed every farthing of it to be returned 
to the contnbutors. os nf; 1 
This act of generoſity had ſuch an effet᷑t 
upon the minds of the people, that they 
flocked to Geoffry's ſtandard from all gr 
ters, and he ſoon found himſelf at the head 
of a numerous army. His firſt attempt was 
p . 05 the ſtrong caſtle of Kenard- Ferry, 
which he attacked ſo ſuddenly, that the 
garriſon, having no time to lay in a ſtock 
of proviſions, were obliged to fartendet in 
a few days. From thence he marched- into 
Yorkſhire, where he reduced the caſtle of 
- Malefart, belonging to Roger de Mowbray; 
compelled Hug & Puley. biſhop of Dur- 
ham, to take a new oath of allegiance to 
Henry; and advanced againſt the Scots, who 
had undertaken the ſiege of Bowes, which 
they abandoned at his approach, g. 
| In the mean time, Robert earl of Ferrers ' 
ſirprized the town of Nottingham, which 
he reduced to aſhes, and made all the in- 
habitants priſoners ; while Anchetil Malory, - 
conſtable of Leiceſter, defeated the royaliſts 
near Northampton. David, ear of Hunt- 
ington, was at the head of the rthels in the 
counties of Leiceſter; Northampton, and 
Huntington; and Hugh Bigot, being rein- 
Forced by a freſh body of Flemings, among 
* „ : W . 
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which were three hundred and eighteen 
Knights of approved valour, reduced the 
caſtle of Norwich, and ravaged the country 
of the Eaſt-Angles. | Py 
Richard de Lucy, guardian of the realm, 
finding it impoſſible to make head againſt 
ſo; many different parties of the enemy in 
perſon, ſollicited the aſſiſtance of Ree, prince 
of South Wales, who immediately marched 
1 earl Ferrers, and inveſted his caſtle 
of Tutbury in Staffordſhire; while Richard 
himſelf took the field with a numerous 
army, and inveſted the town of Huntington, 
This was a place of great conſequence to 
the rebels, as it preſerved a communication 
between the different counties where they 
had taken up arms; but the garriſon not 
Judging the town tenable againſt fo great a 
force, {et it on fire, and , retired into the 
caſtle. Richard did not think it adviſable 
to ſpend much time in the ſiege of a place 
which was too well provided to be eaſily 
taken: he therefore contented himſelf with 
eretting'a fort before the gate of the caſtle, 
to check the excurſions of the garriſon, and 


committed the care of the blockade to Si- 


mon de Senlis, earl of Northampton, while 
he himſelf drew down the main body of his 
amy to the fea-coaſt, to oppoſe the young | 
king and Philip count of Flanders, who ha 


allemble.! 2 larpe body of forees at Grave. 


For, VII. L lines, 


\ 


tinued abroad in his foreign dominions, 
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2 in order to make a deſcent upon Eng · 
en e e 

All this time the elder Henry had con- 


where the power of the rebels ſeemed to be 
entirely cruſhed. He had employed him- 
ſelf chiefly in making a progreſs through 
the different provinces, and in trying and 
confirming the fidelity of his ſubjects, with 
whom he had great reaſon” to be entirely 


fatisfied. He had reduced ſeveral caſtles 
in Poitou, and was keeping his Whit- 


ſuntide at Poitiers, when he received intel- 
ligence that his ſon Richard's troops had 
ſurprized Saintes; but Henry marched thi- 
ther with ſuch expedition, and attacked the 

lace with ſo much vigour, that he took it 

y ſtorm, making about fixty knights and 
four hundred archers priſoners. | 

As he was ſufficiently apprized of the 
mighty preparations which [4 confederates 
were making for an invaſion of England, 
he determined to ſet out for that country 


himſelf, in order to oppoſe the defipns of 
the enemy. But before his departure, he 


reſolyed to take every neceſſary precaution 
for ſecuring the peace of his foreign doni- 
nions during his abſence. - With this view, 


he committed the care of Guienne to fix of 


his barons, in whom he could conſide. He 
erected a magnificent caſtle at Ancenis, wa 
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the borders of Anjou, which, with the go- 
vernment of Le Maine, he entruſted to- 
Maurice de Creon. He had ſummoned all 
the nobility of Normandy, to meet him at 
Bonneville on Midſummer-day, when Rich- 
ard, earl of Wincheſter, arrived from Eng- 
land; to preſs his immediate return to that 
country, as abſolutely neceſſary for the de- 
ſence of the kingdom. Accordinply he had 
no ſooner ſettled the government of Nor- 
mandy, than he proceeded with the two 
queens, the earls of Cheſter and Leicefler, 
and ſome other priſoners, to Barfleur, where 
he 'embarked en the eighth of July in the 
morning, and landed the fame evening at 
Sonthampton. FR | 5 
A wiſe prince, in matters of indifference, 


will never refuſe to comply with the hu- 


mours, and to conform to the notions, of 
Is ſubjects.“ Thomas ' Becket had been 
. "TL A 9 lately 
* It appears, from a ſtory told us by Geraldus Cam- 
brenſis, that Henry ſubmitted to this ignomintous 
pennance, not from any ſuperftitious notions of his 


dn, but merely in order to gratify the people. John, 


Eiſhop” of Norwich, having a ſuit with W. earl of 
Arundel, had laid him under a ſentence of excom- 
munication. The earl came to prefer his complaints 


to the king, who was. then attended by his. prelates 
_ an4 nobility ; and Henry, in the hearing of them all, 


turned to the prelates, and ſaid : „ would adviſe 
von, "biſhops, to be more cautious how you meddle 


lo 
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All this time the elder Henry had 
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Con- 


tinued abroad in his foreign dominions, 


where the power of the rebels ſeemed to be 
entirely cruſhed. He had employed him- 
ſelf chiefly in making 'a progreſs through 
the different provinces, and in trying and 
confirming the fidelity of his ſubjects, with 
whom he had great reaſon” to be entirely 
fatisfied. He had reduced ſeveral caſtles 
in Poitou, and was keeping his Whit» 
ſantide at Poitiers, when he received intel- 
ligence that his ſon Richard's troops had 


ſurprized Saintes; but Henry marched thi- 


ther with ſuch expedition, and attacked the 

lace with ſo much vigour, that he took it 
by ſtorm, making about fixty knights and 
four hundred . Ke. priſoners. 

As he was ſufficiently apprized of the 
mighty preparations which the confederates 
were making for an invaſion of England, 

determined to ſet out for that country 
himſelf, in order to oppoſe the deſigns of 


the enemy. But before his departure, he 


reſolyed to take every neceſſary precaution 
for ſecuring the peace of his foreign domi- 
nions during his abſence. - With this view, 


he committed the care of Guienne to fix of 


his barons, in whom he could conſide. He 
erected a magnificent caſtle at Ancenis, 2 
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the borders of Anjou, which, with the go- 
vernment of Le Maine, he entruſted to- 
Maurice de Creon. He had ſummoned all 
the nohility of Normandy, to meet him at 
Bonneville on Midſummer-day, when Rich- 
ard,” earl of Wincheſter, arrived from Eng- 
Land, to preſs his immediate return to that 
country, as 'abſolutely neceſſary for the de- 
ſence of the kingdom. Accordingly he had 
no ſooner ſettled the government of Nor- 
mandy, than he proceeded with the two 
queens, the earls of Cheſter and Leiceſler, 
and ſome other priſoners, to Barfleur, where 
he embarked on the eighth of July in the 
morning, and landed the fame evening at 
Southampton. . e Nen N 
A wiſe prince, in matters of indifference, 


Will never refuſe to comply with the hu- 


mours, and to conform to the notions, of 
Ins ſubjects.“ Thomas Becket had been 
FLOWS Tr, v4 |, CARING . 4 
| * It appears, from a ſtory told us by Geraldus Cam- 
brenfis, that Henry ſubmitted to this ignominious 


pennance, not from any ſuperftitious notions of his 


own, but merely in order to gratify the people, John, 
Fi of Norwich, having a ſuit with W. earl of 


Arundel, bad laid him under a ſentence of excom- 
munication. The earl came to prefer his complaints 
to the king, who was then attended by his. prelates 
_ ane nobility 3 and Henry, in the hearing of them all, 


turned to the prelates, and ſaid: © ] would adviſe 
yon, biſhops, to be more cautious how you meddle 


e with my barons, and not to ex communicate TT 
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5 2 were univerſally infected with the be- 
lief of his ſanctity. Henry was ſtrongly 
ſuſpected of being acceſſary to his death, 

of this was the only point in which his 
conduct could be arraigned ; his behaviour, 
in other reſpects, being altogether irre- 
proachable. In order, therefore, to remove 
the bad effects of thefe ſuſpicions, and to 
ingratiate himſelf with the people, by ſtrik- 
ing in with . mode of their de- 
votion, he reſolved to pay bis homage in 
public at the ſhrine of that reputed faint, 
and, proceeduig directly to — 
performed all the ceremonies of pennance. 

He walked barefoot from St. Dunſtan's 
church, without the city walls, to Chriſt- 
church; ſubmitted to the [diſcipline of the 
monks, who ſcourged him ſeverely ; ſpent 
a whole day in faſting and prayer; watched 
all night near Becker's tomb ; made a grant 
of fifty pounds a year to the convent, for a 
conſtant ſupply of tapers to burn at his 
mrine; and having received abſolution, 
| fet out immediately for London. In a few 
days after his arrival in that city, he re- 
| ceived the agreeable news of an important 


. 


&« ſo raſhly ; for though one of you has ſucceeded .in . 


«doing fo, yet if you happen to be killed for ſuch, 


% -infolent attempts, you will not all arrive at the” 


«© honour of being reputed martyrs! 


lately canonized, and the people of Eng- 
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vidory, gained by his forces in the north 


on- the very day that he left Canterbury; a 


circumſtance ſufficient to warrant the monks. 
in aſeribing it to their new faint's interpo- 
fition. N | | 


* 


„William, king of Scotland, had beſieged 


Prudhaw-caſtle, until the Engliſh army, un- 
der Ralph de. Glanville, with Robert d'Eſ- 
Os. William de Veſci, Bernard de 
Baliol, Odonel de Umfreville, and other 
Yorkſhire barons, advanced to its relief, 
when he was obliged to raiſe the fiege, and 
retreat to Alnwick, There, thinking him- 
ſelf ſecure from the purſuit of the enemy, 
(as it was not uſual for the militia of one 
county to go out of its bounds to defend 
another) he detached Duncan, earl of Fife, 
the earl of Angus, and Richard de More- 
ulle, conſtable of Scotland, with the great- 


eſt part of his army, to ravage the adjacent 


country, retaining ſcarce any troops about. 
his perſon, but thoſe of his houſhold. 

Ralph de Glanville, being informed of 
this circumſtance, conceived. the deſign of 
ſurprizing William; and - imparting the 
ſcheme to Robert d' Eſtouteville, Bernard 


de Baliol, William de Veſci, and Geoffry- 
of Lincoln, they all readily embraced the 


propoſal. They, accordingly, ſet out on 
the twelfth of July, in the evening, ac-; 
companied by no more than four hundred 

. huorſe, 
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| horſe, and, after a long and fati 
| march, arrived that fb night at 
. caſtle. There having taken a little refreſh. 

ment, they reſu their march at the 
dawn of day, and advanced with ſo much 
expedition, that before five in the morning 
they came up with the enemy. Their march 
bad been ſo well concealed by a thick fog, 
that the Scots had no notice of their ap- 
proach, until they appeared in ſight. Wil- 
liam, who was then in the open plain, with 
about an hundred horſe, was ſo little appre- 
henſive of a viſit from the enemy, that he 
took them at” firſt for a detachment of his 
on army. But the Engliſh-banner, which 
was immediately diſplayed, convinced him 
of his error, though it did not deprive him 
of his courage e ſtill: imagined himſelf 
in the midſt Sf his troops that filled the ad- 
jacent country; and, thinking he could 
eaſily diſperſe ſuch a handful of the enemy, 
attacked them with great intrepidity z but 
being overpowered by numbers, he was un- 
horſed and taken, with almoſt all his com- 
pany, few chuſing to abandon their ſove- 
reign in ſuch a diſaſter, The Engliſh, over- 
joyed with the ſucceſs of their enterprize, 
returned that ſame evening with their royal 
captive to Newcaſtle, from whence he was 
removed to the caſtle of Richmond, as a 
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place of greater ſafety, until the king's or- 
ders ſhould arrive. | 
This victory, though gained with ſo little 
bloodſhed, was productive of the moſt hap- 
py effects. Hugh, biſhop of Durham, a 

. prelate of great power and riches, was, 
notwithſtanding his late oath, on the point 
of declaring Bo the rebels ; and the very 
day on which the action happened, his ne- 

pew, Hugh de Bar Svr-Seine, with forty 

rench knights and five hundred Flemings, 
had landed at Hartle- pole. But the news 
of William's captivity, diſconcerted all bis 
meaſures; and retaining only Hugh de Bar, 
with his knights, to guard the caſtle o 
Northallerton, which he had lately fortified, 
he ſent forty days pay to the Flemings, with 
orders to return to their own country. Da- 
vid, earl of Huntington, was no ſooner in- 
formed of his brother's being taken, than 
he re-afſembled the ſcattered detachments of 
the army, and conduſted them back into 
Scotland, which was inſtantly involved in 
civil war and confuſion. * | 
_ The kings of Galloway had always af- 
feed, and ſometimes maintained, an inde- 
N on the Scottiſh crown. Fergus, 
e late king of that country, having been 
reduced to obedience by Malcolm, William's. 
predeceſſor, had retired into the convent of 
Holyroadhoag, and divided his inheritance 
6. between 
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between his two ſons Gilbert and Uchtred. 
Theſe princes, thinking this a favourable 
opportunity for recovering their independ- 
ence, united their forces, and expelled all 
the king's officers, took and demoliſhed the 
caſtles Ye had been ereRed, for keeping 
them in ſubjection; put the garriſons to the 
ſword; and maſſacred all the Scots, Eng- 
liſh, and Normans they could get into their 
power. But no ſooner had they got rid of their. 
common enemy, than they began to-quarrel 
with each other. Gilbert, imagining that 
his younger brother Uchtred had too great 
a ſhare of their father's dominions, ſeized 
him, and put him to death in a moſt cruel. 
and barbarous manner. This occaſioned a 
bloody war in Galloway. Uchtred's fon 
Rolland, a young nobleman. of great cou- 
rage and intrepedity, immediately took up 
arms, and, with the aſſiſtance of his friends, 
bravely diſputed his father's inheritance. 
Theſe diſturbances laſted till the releaſe. of 
William, who recovered the ſuperiority of 
Galloway, and -reconciled the. contending 
princes : but in the mean time the attention 
of the Scots was too much engaged by the 
troubles of their own. country, to, give any 
aſſiſtance to the Engliſh rebels, Who, being 
thus deprived of all hopes of further aid, 
were obliged to ſubmit to the king's mercy. 
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Henry, in order to improve the late vic- 
tory, and take advantage of the conſterna- 
tion into which it had thrown the enemy, 
proceeded directly to the caſtle of Hunting- 
ton, which ſurrendered at diſcretion, He 
then advanced * Hugh Bigot, who 
had lately received a large reinforcement of 
Flemings, which the young king had ſent 
to his aſſiſtance; but his men deſerting 
daily, and finding himſelf unable to oppoſe 
e royal forces, he ſubmitted to the kihg's 
mercy, delivered up his caſtles of Framing- 
ham and Bungay, paid a thouſand marks to 
procure his pardon, renewed his oath of al- 
le lance, and gave hoſtages for his good 
behaviour. After this, the king repaired 
to Northampton, where the biſhop of Dur- 
ham made his ſubmiſſion ; and ſurrendering 
his caſtles of Norham, Durham and Nor- 
thallerton; obtained permiſſion for his ne- 
phew Hugh de Bar, to return to France 
with his knights. Roger de Mowbray and 
the earl of Ferrers reſigned their caftles of 
Thurſke, Tutbury, and Duffield. Hither 
came. hkewiſe Ancheti de Mallory and Wil- 
ham de Dive, conſtables of the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, to treat about their lord's liberty, by 
- ſurrendering his caſtles; but the king re- 
n 18 | - ſuſing 
The Flemings were permitted to return home, 
upon their taking an oath, that they would never at- 
_ Empt to come to England again in an hoſtile man- 
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fuſing to *enter into any negociation, an 
telling them that their abſolute ſubmiſſion 
was the only means of procuring 'a mild 
treatment for their maſter, they delivere 
up his fortreſſes of Groby, Montſorel, and 
Leiceſter. The rebels of inferior rank, be- 
ing thus deprived of their leaders, wete 
obliged to yield up their caſtles, and implore : 
mercy ; ſo that in leſs than a month ate 
the king's landing, the peace and tranquil-' 
lity of the nation was fully re-eſtabliſh ” 
uring theſe tranſactions in England, 
young Henry and the count of Flanders 


with their great armament, la) er | 
at Gen for a favourable wind - A 1 
when they at laſt put to ſea, they were diſ- 
perſed in a ſtorm, and driven back to the 
port from whence they had ſet ſail. There 
or received advice of William's captivity, 
and old Henry's ſucceſs, together with the 
ſubmiſſion of all the "bel, in England. 
This account diſpirited them ſo much, that 
they laid afide all farther thoughts of the en- 
terpriſe, and reſolved to march to the aflilt- 
ance of the king of France. $64) oh 
That prince, having obliged all his nobi-' 
lity to join him with their vaſſals, had in- 
vaded Normandy with a mighty army; aud 
not thinking it neceſſary to. take the uſual 
recaution of reducing the leſſer fortreſſes in 
- his way, had fat eleven days before ** 


. 73, 
| che capital of the duchy. But in this fiege he 
met with greater difficulties, than he at firſt 
apprehended. Several of the Norman ba- 
20 out of their zeal for Henry's ſervice, 
thrown themſelves. into the place, and 
e inhabitants ſeemed determined to hold 
"our to the laſt extremity. Beſides, the 
city was ſo very large, and fo advantageouſly 
ſituated, being defended by the river Seine 
on the ſouth, and on the three other ſides 
by high mountains, that it was impoſſible 
for the French army, even when reinforced 
by the troops of young Henry and the count 
of Flanders, to block it up entirely ; fo that 
the citizens and parriſon were regularly ſup- 
plied with proviſions, from the adjacent 
country. Lewis, indeed, carried on his ap- 
/' proaches with great vigour ; 'but the Nor- 
mans made ſuch a bold and reſolute de- 
fence, that he began to deſpair of reduc- 
ing it by open force, and therefore had re- 
courſe to a ſtratagem, which reflects diſgrace 
upon his memory. | 
On the eve of St. Laurence's feſtival, he 


proclaimed a ceſſation of hoſtilities for the 


next day ; and the citizens, glad of a little 
reſpite from the ſevere duty to which they had 
ſo long ſubmitted, employed it in mirth, 
Jollity, dancing, and other recreations 
while many of them croſſed the bridge to the 
fouth fide of the river, to ſee the tilts and 
tour- 
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tournaments of their cavaliers, who diverted - 
themſelves with great ſecurity, in full con- 
fidence of the. French king's ſincerity and 
devotion. This anſwered exactly the expec- 
tation. of Lewis, who propoſed to carry the 
town by aſſault, before the inhabitants could 
take the alarm, and be prepared for defence. 
With this view he diſpatched orders private- 
ly to all his officers, to have their men in 
readineſs. to ſcale the walls on a fignal given; 
and the deſign would certainly have ſucceed- 
ed, had it not been for a mere accident. 
Some clergymen, it ſeems, not chuſing to 
mix in the entertainment of the day, had 
aſcended a high tower, in order to indul 
their curioſity with a proſpect of the Frent 
camp. The firſt thing that ſtruck them was 
the anuſual filence that reigned over all their 
quarters: they ſoon after perceived other 
grounds of ſuſpicion ; and at laft _— 
A peut number of ladders among them, and 
other implements for an aſſault, they rang 
the alarm-bell, which happened to be in the 
very place, from which they made theſe ob- 
ſervations. The citizens, ſnatching up their 
arms, ran directly to the walls; and the ca- 
valiers, who were exerciſing beyond the ri- 
ver, repaired to their poſts with great expe- 

dition, though they were almoſt too late; 
the enemy, whoſe aſſault was haſtened by 
the ringing of the bell, havipg already —_ 
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ped their ladders to the walls, and mounted 
the ramparts: but the citizens attacked them 
with” irreſiſtible fury, and tumbling them 
down headlong, repulſed the affailants with 
great ſlaughter. 175 | 1 


honourable firatagem to the advice of the 
count of Flanders, and the inſtances of his 
own officers : but whoever was the original 
author of it, it muſt certainly have had the 
approbation of Lewis, who was defirous of 
taking the place by any means before it could 
be r ET 

landed at Barfleur with his Brabantins and a 
thouſand Welſh, auxiliaries: - 

Henry brought over with him the ae 
of Scotland, and the earls of Cheſter an 
Leiceſter, with ſame other conſiderable cap- 
tives, and committing them to cloſe cuſtody 
at Caen and Falaiſe, advanced to Rouen, 
which he entered in triumph on the Sunday 
that ſucceeded the attempt of the French. 
Next day he cauſed the gates; which had 


"5 


been walled up by the citizens, to be open- 


ed, and the trenches between the town and 


the enemy's camp, to be filled up, ſo as to 
form-a-road of ſufficient- breadth to allow 


two hundred men to march a breaſt, that 
kis troops might have room enough to attack 
the beſiegers, with whom they had ſeveral 
nnn, i M encoun- 
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Some Writers, in order to vindicate the 
character of Lewis, have aſcribed this diſ- 


by Henry, who had already 
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encounters. His Welch forces, accuſtomed 
to woods and faſtneſſes, were detached into 
the foreſt on the north- ſide of the town, 
through which proviſions were uſually cbn- 
veyed to the enemy's camp; and they had 
the fortune to ſeize a large convoy, 
which they brought ſafely into the city. 


Lewis now began to perceive, though too | 


late, the unhappy conſequences of leaving 
Giſors, and other fortreſſes, unreduced be- 
hind him, which made it impoſſible for him 
to be ſupplied with provifions from his own 
country, or to effect a retreat thither, with 
out the greateſt difficulty and danger. In 
this diſtreſs he had recourſe to his uſual ſhift 
of artifice and negociation. He ſent the 
archbiſhop” of Sens and the count of Blois 
to make overtures of peace to Henry, to 

oſe a conference to be held the next 
* Maulauny; and in the mean time to 
agree to a truce, which they were to con- 
firm by an oath in the name of their ſove- 
reign : and Henry was fo averſe to war, and 
ſo unwilling to at againſt the French” mo- 
narch, whom he confidered as his lord and 
ſuperior, that he readily accepted the pro- 
poſal. But the next day, when he came to 
che place appointed for the conference, he 
found that Lewis had taken the advantage 
of the truce to retire into his own country 3 
which, however, he had not been able to 
do with ſo much expedition, but that the 
N Brabantins 
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Brabantins over-took the ſtragglers in his 
rear, and cut them in pieces. 

In a few days, the two ambaſſadors re- 
turned to Rouen, to apologize for the 
abrupt departure of Lewis, and to propoſe 
another conference at Giſors, where a truce 
was concluded to laſt till Michaelmas, when 
the terms of a ſolid peace ere to be ſettled 
in a meeting of all parties to be held at a2 
place between Tours and Amboiſe. One of 
the articles of the truce was, that Henry 
ſhould be at full liberty to reduce his ſon 
Richard, who was then employed in attack- 
ing his father's caſtles in Guienne, and WhO 
ſhould receive no aſſiſtance from Lewis or his 
brother, , He accordingly marched into that 
1 z. and Richard, unable to make 
head againſt his father, fled from place to 
place, till, at laſt, finding himſelf deſtitute 
of all ſupport, he repaired to Poiters, and 
throwing himſelf at his parent's feet, 
humbly implored his mercy, Henry, than 
whom no man was ever more fond of his 
children, generouſly granted his requeſt; 
and on the thirtieth of September, they ſer 
out together for the conference near Tours, 
where a peace was concluded on ſuch terms, 

8 K | | 16 — 
3 
- © Theſe conditions were, That the king of Eng- 
JandHould have all the caftles reſtored to him, w _ 
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tages for their good behaviour, or, at leaſt, a new oath of 


would enable him to do the leaſt miſchief, 
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Such was the happy concluſion of a'war, 
which, at firſt, threatened Henry with = 


the king of France or the count of Flanders had taken 
in "Normandy, at the commencement of the war: 
that his ſons ſhould return to their obedience, and be 
freed from all the engagements they had entered into 
with others: that his barons and vaſſals, who. had 
joined the rebels, ſhould enjoy. the ſame indulgence, 
and be reinſtated in the oflefion of their lands and 
caſtles ; that all priſoners: on both ſides ſhould: he re- 
leaſed, except the king of Scotland, the earls of Cheſ- 
ter and Leiceſter, and Ralph de Fougeres, with whom 


Henry might make what conditions he pleaſed ; and 


that, from all the other priſoners, he might exact hoſ- 


allegiance : that all caſtles (if the king thought proper) 
ſhould be reduced to the ſame condition in which they 
were before the commencement of the war; and that 

additional works and new fortreſſes ſhould be demoliſh- 
ed: that young Henry, upon promiſing to retain no 
rancour againſt any of thoſe who had adhered to his 
father, and engaging never to do them any harm, 
ſhould have two places of ſtrength in Normandy, with 


- fifteen thouſand pounds a year Anjevin money: that 


he ſhould obſerve all his father's grants of lands, either 
for charitable uſes, or to his vadfuls and ſervants, par- 
ticularly the ſettlement made on his brother John, be- 
ing the caſtles of Nottingham and Marlborough, with 
the earldom of the former, and ſuch eſcheats as the king 
ſhould afterwards grant him: that young Henry, if his 


father thought proper, ſhould have two other caſtles in 


Normandy, one in each of the provinces of Le Maine, 


Anjou, and Touraine, with three thouſand pounds a year, 


one third of it in England, and the other two in Nor- 
mandy, by equal portions, and in Anjevin money, The 
king gave to his ſon Richard two ſeats in Poitou, ſuch as 


"half 
the 


le chan the Toſs of his dominions, if not of 

Me itſeff. But it is only in ſuch difficulties 

#8 theſe, that great and heroic princes diſ- 

cover thoſe admirable talents, which other- 

wiſe might have lain concealed for ever; and 
never ſorely did any prince ſhew more cou- 
rage and reſolution, more vigour and aQi- 
vity, more prudence and circumſpection, | 

than did Henry through the whole courſe of * 

this tedious and extenfive war. But what 

contributed moſt to exalt his character, was 

that elemency which he uſed in all his vic- 

_ tories, putting no one perſon to death; 
releaſing, without fine or ranſom, above 4 
nine hundred knights, whom he had taken 

the revenue of the province; and to Geoffry half the 

revenue of Bretagne at preſent, with a promiſe of the «©. , 

whole whenever he ſhould marry the-dutcheſs, ' accord- . 

ing to the articles ſettled with her father Conan. The 

king, out of affaction to his ſon, remitted to his adhe - 
rents all the moveables they had carried off with them, 
and all forfeitures incurred fince the rupture, in conſe- 
uence of their adherence to him ; but for crimes af- | 
ecting life of limb, and for offences committed before * 

the war, they were to anſwer according to law: and A 

all pleas and ſuits were to remain in the ſame condition 1 

as they were before, All the ſons aſſured their father, * 

that they would not exact more of him againſt his will, 

than he had now given them, and that they would 
never withdraw their ſervice from him ; the two younger 
doing homage fot what he had granted, and the eldeft 
offering to do the ſame, but the father dechned re- 
ceiving it from him on account of his royal title, and 


* 
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in this unnatural febellion, and reſtoring 
them to their eſtates. He beſtowed a new 
grant of a yearly penſion upon the count of 
Flanders, who gave up the convention he 
had made with young Henry; and he re- 
admitted his. undufar children into his fa · 

vour, as if they had never offended, f 


The chief advantage which Henry gained 
by this war, lay in the captivity of William 
king of Scotland, and the treaty which he 
made with him at Falaiſe, with the conſent 
of a great number of prelates,. earls, and 
barons of, that kingdom, aſſembled for ſet- 
tling the terms of their ſovereign's releaſe. 
. When the princes of Galloway had, upon 
William's captivity, ſhaken off the Scottiſh 
yoke, and aſſerted their original independ- 
ence, he had, from the maxims of ſound 
| Policy, ſupported them in that attempt; 
Ii and had ſent Roger de Hoveden, che hiſto- 
| rian, who was one of his chaplains, and 
Robert de Vaux, to treat with them, and 
retain them in his ſervice; a propoſal which 
- Gilbert, and the other chieftains in the 
Country, readily embraced. They offered to 
pay him an annual tribute of two thouſand 
marks of filver, five hundred cows, and as 
many hogs, for his protection and affiftance 
in delivering them from the dominion of 
the Scots; but when he heard how cruelly 
Gilbert bad put his brother to death, be 


_— : H 9 
broke off all connexion with ſach a bar- 
barous and inhuman people, and immedi- 
atsly came to an agreement with the king 
That prince did homage to him for Scot- 
land, and all his other territories, as he 
likewiſe did to young Henry, ſaving ' the 
allegiance due to che kin his father. He 
further undertook, that all his nobility and 

clergy ſhould fwear fealty to the king of 
England; that the church of Scotland 
ſhould be ſubject to that of England: Eng- 
liſh felons, taking refuge in Scotland, were 
not to be harboured there, but delivered up 
to the king's officers of juſtice, unleſs they 
would return voluntarily, and ſtand. to 
zudgment in his court: The vaſſals of each 
king were to enjoy the lands which they 
held in either kingdom; and the caſtles, of 
Berwick, Roxburgh, Jedburgh, Edinburgh, 
and Sterling, were to be put into Henry's 
hands, as a ſecurity for the performance of 
the articles. David, earl of Huntington, 
who likewiſe did homage to Henry,. was 
delivered as an hoſtage, with four earls and 
ſixteen” barons, until the caſtles ſhould be 
ſurrendered. and the Scottiſh prelates and 
nobility engaged to ſtand by Henry, as well 
. againſt the king of Scotland, if he broke 
this convention, as againſt all his other ene- 
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After the concluſion of this treaty, Henry 
had an interview with the kin OE FAA, 
at Giſors, when all diſputes zen the 
two crowns were finally adjuſted.* The 
caſtles erected during the late war, were 
now demoliſned, and the places of ſtrength 
in Anjou and Poitou, were provided with 
ſtrong garriſons, and furniſhed with plenty 
of ammunition. 8. 7, 
But what Henry had chiefly at heart, was 
to reconcile the mind of his eldeſt ſon, who 
had ſtill the weakneſs to hearken to the in- 
vidious ſuggeſtions of Lewis, who endea- 
voured to perſuade him, that if once his 
father had got him into England, he would 
confine him in priſon. As Henry intended / 
ſoon to ſet out for that kingdom, he was 
unwillinþ to leave his ſon behind him, well 
knowing that Lewis would employ every 
art to inflame his jealouſy, and engage him, 
if poſſible, in ſome freſh rebellion. - He 
therefore ſent for him to court, that he. 
might have an N of removing all 
his ſuſpicions; but the young king, con- 
ſcious of his own ingratitude and miſcon- 
duct, and not daring to hope that his father 
would forgive him after ſo many offences, 
abſolutely refuſed to come. He alledged, 
as a ground of his ſuſpicion, that his father 
bad refuſed to receive his -homage 3 o 
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with chat of his brothers: he would not 
releaſe about an hundred knights taken by 
his partizans in the war, until they had 

id a ranſom for their liberty; and he 
plainly ſnewed, by his words and actions, 


renew the rebellion. ' * 

Henry was — — at this ob- 
ſtinate and unnatural behaviour of his ſon, 
and ſent ſeveral meſſages to aſſure him of 
his paternal affection. At laſt he was ſo well 
ſatisfied of his father's ſincerity, that he 
repaired to Bures, and falling on his knees 
before him, implored his mercy. He was 


received with great tenderneſs, took an oath 


of allegiance to his father at his own earneſt 
requeſt,” was permitted to make a ſhort viſit 
to the court of France; and on his return to 
Cherbourg, the two kings ſet out toge- 
ther for Barfleur, where they immediately” 
took ſhipping; and, on the ninth of May, 
landed ſafely at Portſmouth. 


When they came to London, they found 


Richard archbiſhop of Canterbury preſiding 
in a ſynod of the prelates and N of his 
province, which he had ſummoned to meet 
at Weſtminſter, on the eighteenth of May. 
This aſſembly was held by the conſent of 
the two kings, who affifed at it, attended 
by à great number of the nobility. Several 
canons, taken from the decretal epiſtles of 
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that he wanted nothing but the power to 


r popes, 
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pes, and the decrees of foreign councils, were 
ere received and eſtabliſied. Theſe tended 
chiefly to enforce the payment of tythes of 
all things growing, and renewing an- 
nually ;. to allow coſts in cauſes between ec»: 
cleſiaſtics ; to put a ſtop to ſome-praQices, 
which it was thought proper to condemn: 
ſuch as the marriage of the clergy, their 
frequenting taverns, going armed or taking 
arms, wearing long hair, or a dreſs, in any 
reſpect uncanonical, being ordained by any 
but their own dioceſan, concerned in traffic 
or farming, judging in caſes of blood, or 
corporal puniſhment, and ſerving in the 
offices, of ' high-ſheriff, bailiff, or ſteward, 

The ſons of clergymen were declared inca- 
pable of ſucceeding their fathers immedi- 
ately in their livings: no pleas, affecting 
life or limb, were to be tried in churches 
or church- yards: and no money was to be 
paid either for the adminiſtration of any of 
the ſacraments, the dedication. of churches, 
the preſentation to benefices,- or for the 
reception of any religious into convents. 
Vicars were ſorbidden to encroach on the 
rights of reQors, in violation of their oath. 
; >. fealty ; and the. like prohibitions were 
made. againſt conſecrating the euchariſt in 
patens or chalices of tin, or of any other: 
materials than gold and ſilver; againſt dip- 
ing the conſecrated bread in the wines a 


* ec F 


contrary. 
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contrary to the inſtitution; againſt private 
marriages, not ſolemnized * oh the 
face of the church; and againſt the marry- 
ing of infants not arrived to an age of giv. 
ing their conſent, without which there can 
be no marriage, except in cettain caſes, 
where reaſons of ftate, or the public tran- 
quillity, might render it neceſſary to grant 
#difpenſation, T 
Theſe canons were confirmed by the royal 
authority, and the aſſent of the barons' of 
the kingdom. In this aſſembly, the king's 
tetter, notifying his reconciliation with young 
Henry, 'was read in the preſence of that 
prince, who took the oaths of homage and 
allegiance, and giving the king of France, 

the counts of Troyes and Blois, his two 
brothers, and all the prelates and nobiliry 
of England, Normandy, and Guienne for 
his ſureties, renounced all aſſiſtance from 
them, ſhould he ever deviate for the future 
from his filial obedience. = 
Several other matters of leſs importance 
were tranſacted in this convocation. The 
old difpute between the 'archbiſhops of Can- 
terbury and York was renewed touching the 
privileges of the two ſees. Richard of Can- 
 tetbury had, at-the-expence of ten thouſand” 
marks of filver, obtained the ' primacy” of 
all England, and a legatine power within 
his own province. Roger of York was reid 
N | | a | 


| aa The Hitony of Conners, 


that 585 had been founded by an arc 


- - 


with the character of legate over Scotland, 


and claimed the right of car crying. «his croſs 


ere& within the juriſdiction of Canterbury; 
A claim which Richard abſolutely reſuſed to 
allow. Theſe two prelates embraced every 
opportunity of invading the privileges, and 
mortifying the pride, of each other. Rich- 
ard excommunicated the clergy of St. Of- 
wald's chapel, for refuſing to obey. his or- 


ders, when he ſammoned them to attend 


him in his . viſitation at Glouceſter, 2 


biſhop of York, and had always been ſub- 
Jed £ that ſee. He ſuſpended Guy, dean 
- Waltham, without hearing his defence ; 
and appointed an abbeſs in the nunnery 
at Wincheſter, in ſpite of the nuns, who 
claimed the right of a free election; and 
affirmed, 3g the abbeſs ought to be choſen 
out of their own body, which contained a 
number of perſons ſufficiently qualified for 
that dignity. 

The archbifno 1 of Vork appealed to the 
pope againſt theſe, raſh proceedings; and 
cardina Hugozun was ſent over to ngland, 
$9 n to * controverſy. 9 he 

OA nee 
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3 in order to procure à diyorce from his queen 


leanor. But he is gular i in his opinion, which he 
eems to have adopted from Fleanor's being confi 


in priſon for having excited her ſons to the. late * 


Fro 
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was obliged to retract his cenſures, and re- 
Ggn bis pretenſions. The diſpute about 
cartying the croſs ere was referred to the 
judgment of the archbiſhop of Rouen and 
other foreign prelates, Who were allowe 
five_years to, give their decifion, and 
that time, both parties were to obſerve the 
former cuſtoms. Godfrey, biſhop of St. 
Alaph, refigned his ſee, either becauſe it 
Was 8. or becauſe it was ſo much in- 
fefted by the incurſions of the Welſh. The 
ſee of Norwich and twelve abbeys being 
now vacant, Henry iſſued. writs, requiring 
the chapters and convents of theſe churches 
to ſend a deputation of their members to 
Oxford, on Midfummer-day, to fill up the 
vacancies. eee 
In the mean time he went to viſit the 
marches of Wales; and when he came to 
Glonceſter, he ſummoned a great council 


His nobility to meet at that place. In this 
aſſembly, the earl of Glouceſter, was called 
to an account, for have expelled the 
_ King's warden out of Briſtol,” and retained 
4 | or, VII. 3 | N | 7 1 4 "tt it 
Hon, and prevent her doing the like miſchief. for the 
future. It does not appear that ever Henry took any 
eps to procure a divorce, nor indeed would it h. 
en for bis intereſt to do ſo, Had he been divorced, 
he would have had no pretence for keeping Eleanor in 
priſon,” and beſides, he muſt have reſigned the duchy 
of: Guienne, ' as Lewis had done upon a fitailax oc- 


; 
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that city in his hands ever ſince the begin- 
ing of the late troubles, and he was. now 
obliged to deliver it up to the king. Hither 
came Reſe ap Griffith, prince of South 
Wales; with ſeveral lords of that country to 
do homage to Henry ; and they engaged 
'with the Engliſh barons of the "marches in 
a common oath, to aſſiſt each other, in caſe 
they ſhould be attacked by ſuch of the 
Welſh as did not acknowledge his royal 
authority, | n 
Theſe affairs hindered Henry from going 
to Oxford, ſo ſoon as he intended; but ar- 
riving at Woodſtock, on the firſt of July, 
he there held his court. The delegates of 
Norwich choſe John de Oxford for their 
biſhop : the various abbeys were ſupplied 
with proper perſons; and the election of 
Geoffry, the king's natural ſon, to the ſee 
of Lincoln was confirmed; but his father 
would not allow him to be conſecrated at 
that time becauſe he was ſa young, and ſent 
him to Tours to proſecute his ſtudies, that 
he might be qualified to fill that high ſta- 
tion with greater dignity and honour. ' 
Whether Henry had any cauſe to ſuſpe& 
thoſe who had joined his ſons in the late 
rebellion, of having formed a deſign againſt 
his life, or whatever was his reaſon, he iſ- 
, © ſued a proclamation, forbidding all perſons 
to enter his court without permiſſion ; _— 
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choſe who. belonged. to it, or came upon 
leave or ſummons, to remain after ſun - ſet, 
or appoach it before ſun-riſe. Another or- 
dinance 2 publiſhed at the — time, diſ- 
charging all perſons to carry bows, arrows, 
or — . daggers, on the Engliſn fide of 
the Severn v2. 


„The game laws had been grofcly violated | 
during the late commotions; and theſe - 


Henry now reſolved to reſtore to their full 
force and vigour. Accordingly, before he 
| left Wodeſtoke, four knights, with their ac- 
complices, were tried, convicted, and exe - 


cuted, for the murder of one Gilbert, a 


foreſter. He then proceeded to Notting- 
ham, where he puniſhed all tranſgreſſors 
upon the royal foreſts; demoliſhed the 
caſtles of the noblemen concerned in the 
late rebellion, and advanced to Vork, to 
meet William, king of Scotland; who, up- 
on delivery of the hoſtages and 2 
ſtipulated in the convention of Falaiſe, had 
been ſet at liberty in the beginning of the 
year, and returned into his own country to 
prepare matters for the execution of the 
treaty. William arrived at Vork, accom- 
panied by all the biſhops, abbots, earls, ba- 


rons, knights, and free-holders in his king- 


0. „ dom, 


* Thefe were the eifles of Leiceſter, Groby, Hunt 
ington, Tutbury, Walton, Dudley, Thirſke, and North». 
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dom, who, together with” their ſovereign, 
fwore fealty and did homage to the King of 
England, and his heirs for ever. 'The treaty 


being thus executed, Henry reſtored the 
caſtles of Sterling and Jedburgh, but kept 
that of Edinburgh for ſome time longer; 
nd Berwick and Roxburgh, lying on the 
En liſt borders, were ceded to the crown 
f Fogland. + In return for theſe conceſſions, 
enry allowed William to invade Galloway, 
and reduce Gilbert to his obedience, which, 
in conſequence of this permiffion, he ſoon 
effected, to the great advantage of the Scot- 
tiſh nation. 3 8 
Henry having eftabliſhed. a peace 
with = nei ibs returned to Windſor, 


where he ſummoned a council of bis prelates 


and nobility, to deliberate n er mea- 
ſures for calving the affairs 71 6 wry 
which, during the late commotions, had 
been involved in great confuſion. He had, 
upon the breaking out of the rebellion, been 


. obliged to recall Richard Strongbow, Ro- 


bert Fitz-Stephens, and ſeveral others of the 


_ firſt adventurers,” with the greateſt part of 


their forces. Theſe noblemen had chear- 
fully obeyed his orders, and done him ſig- 
nal ſervice both in England and Normandy. 


The Iriſh, encouraged by their abſence, and 


provoked by the depredations of the ſol- 


 Giers, left under the command of a 


1 n 
de Montmorency, took up arms and endea- 
youred to throw off the Engliſh yoke. Such 
was the ſtate of affairs in that kingdom, 
when; about Michaelmas 1173, Henry hav- 
img triumphed over his enemies, ſent 
Strongbow back into Ireland, with the title 
6f-ghtrardian” of the realm, and a graut of 
the town of Wexford, and the caffle of 
Wicklow, to reward his ſervices. But Rich- 
ard would not accept of the government, 
it Remond Le Gros was joined with 
kim” in the commiſſion ; and as ſoon as he 
received Dublin from Hugh de Lacy, the 
regmrdian, he entruſted the command of 
army to his collegue, who was no leſs 


than admfred for his courage and intre- 
pidity. „ —§ LOA 

| Remond-was no ſooner put in 18 
of his poſt, than he made àn invaſion into 
the country of O Phelan, from whence he 
carried off an immenſe booty. This was 
conveyed by ſea to Waterfi 


ſtrong armament” fitted out by the Eafter- 
Ungs of Cork to intercept them. He him- 
fel marched land with the reſt of his 


head of cattle, and obtained a victory over 
Dermot Maccarty, prince of Deſmond, i 

an engagement near Liſmore." Theſe Juc- 
ö N 3 ceſſes 


"beloved e the foldiers' for his humanity, 


| in a fleet of 
ſhips, which, in their paſſage, defeated a 


under, ' conſiſting of about four hundred 


= l - att us Iu, op > CkAte 4 —Y XxX _ 


fortifications, and retire to Dublin. Rich- 
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ceſſes would probably have been followed 
by greater, had not the death of his father, 
William Fitz-Gerald, which ſerved at leaſt 


for a 8 or his paſſion for Baſilea, 


Strongbow's ' fifter,, drawn him over into 


Wales; and by his departure, the com- 


mand devolyed upon Hervey de Montmo- 


rency. | | 

3 This general, either through emulation 
of Remond, or in order to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with the ſoldiers, adviſed — to 
undertake an expedition into the . cquntry 
of Limerick, and prevailed upon ham to 
come with his knights to Caſhel ; but find- 


ing their forces too weak for ſuch an enter- 


prize, they ſent to Dublin for a reinforce- 


ment of four hundred Eaſterlings. Theſe 


recruits were attacked in their march b 
Donald O Bryan, prince of Thomond, and, 
. e with their four leaders, were- all 
of them put to the ſword. The Iriſh, elated 
with this ſucceſs, ran to arms in all quar- 
ters, Roderic, king of Connaught, at the 
head of a numerous army, confilting of his 
own and the combined forces of the princes 


of Ulſter, paſſed the Shannon, and ravaged 
_ Meath with fire and ſword ; while the Eng- 


liſh garriſons in Trim and Dulcke, were 1o 
weak and ill provided, that Hugh Tirrel, 
the governor, was obliged to demoliſh. the 


ard, 


nnr 
ard, alarmed at theſe diſaſters, ſevt meſſen- 
gers to Raymond, promiſing him his ſiſter 
in marriage, if he would return with all the 
forces he could poſſibly raiſe. This was too 
tempting an offer not to be accepted, Ray- 
mond immediately embarked, with his cou- 
ſin Meyler, Fiea-Hevry: thirty knights, one 
hundred horſe, and three hundred Welch 
archers, and arriving at Waterford *, ac- 
companied the earl to Wexford, where his 
marriage with the fair Baſilea was conſum- 
mated. He then marched into Meath, and 
repaired the caſtles of Trim and Dolcke, 
Roderic not daring to wait his approach, 
having retired Bo Bis own country. Soon 
after this, William, ſon of Maurice Fitz- . 
Gerald, having come over from Wales with 
a freſh reinforcement, Stronghow, in order 
to encourage ſuch adventurers, gave him 
his daughter Aline in marriage, with the 
caſtles of Wicklow, and the middle cantred 
of Offaly ; and beſtowed the other two can- 
treds on Meyler and two brothers of the 
name of Hereford. | | 
About this time the inhabitants of Waterford 
- raiſed an inſurrection, and formed a deſign of maſſa- 
-- cring all the Engliſh that were in the town; and 
| though they were prevented by the arrival of Raymond 
from carrying their ſcheme into immediate execution, 
yet that general was no ſooner gone than they took 
to arms, and butchered all the Engliſh that fell in 


their way. 
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The king of Connaught, zpprehenfive'of 
. viſit — - in 1 8 for the 
havock he haf made among the Engliſh 
 _ -  ſectlements, ſent the archbiſhop of Tüam, 
| _ with two other clergymen, as hats ambaſſa- 
a to Henry, to ſue for peace, and renew 
g ts ſubmiſſion. Theſe ambaſſadors Henry 
| 


- yeceived at Windſor; and, on the fixth of 

— October, a treaty was concluded on the fol- 
. Towing conditions, viz., that Henry ſhould 
| | allow Roderic to retain the title of "king 
_ ad to enjoy his territones in as full and 
; | n manner as he had done before the 
| Y Rebafihe Engliſh in Ireland; and that 
| - _Rodevic, en his part, ſhould acknowledge 
|  " Hevry 25. his liepe lord and ſovereign, and 


* pay hin the tenth hide of all cattle within 
I 11 gomimons; and that all Roderic's ſub- 
ets, in eration” of their paying the 

& Iribute, ſhould be confirmed: in their 
Potenz. * 
This fubmiffion of the monarch of Ire- 


HN E I. T5; 
in the face of the enemy, attacked the town 
of Limetick, and took it by aſſault; and 
having fecured the place with a garriſon of 
fifty Falghes, two hundred horſe, and as 

any archers, he returned to Leinſter. 
The glory he had acquired by this, and his 
other exploits, excited the envy of Herve 
de Montmorency, who, though he 
lately married his couſin Neſta, was never- 
thelefs his rival in power. This nobleman 
infinuated to the king, that Raymond had 
a deſign of conquering the kingdom for him- - 
felf ; and Henry, whoſe Jealoufy was his 
ateſt foible, ſent over four commiſſioners, 
two of whom were ordered to return imme- 
diately. with Raymond, and the others di- 
rected, to remain with Strongbow, and nar- - 
rowly obſerve his conduct. we | 
+ Theſe commiſſioners having arrived in 
s and communicated Kc * | 
Raymond began to prepare for his depar- 
ture: but juſt as he 8. going to embark, - 
Richard received advice that Donald, prince 
of Thomond, had inveſted Limerick with a 
numerous army; and that the garriſon, 
having conſumed moſt of their proviſions 
during the winter, ſtood in need of imme- 
date aſſiſtance. Richard would have begun 
his march without loſs of time ; but the 
ſoldiers refuſed to ferve under any other 
commander but Raymond, 9 | 


- 
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undertake the expedition with their conſent, 


laden with riches and glory. 


if the commiſſioners would allow, him, to 
He ſet out at the head of eighty knights, 


two hundred horſe, and three hundred ar- 


chers; and was joined on the road by Mur- 
chard and Donald, kings of Kilkenny and 
Offory, with a body of Iriſh. The prince of 
Thomond, being informed of his approach, 
raiſed the ſiege of Limerick, and 2 
to meet him at a very difficult paſs, which 


- he fortified with trees and trenches. Not- 


withſtanding . theſe obſtructions, Raymond 


forced his way through the paſs at the firſt 


onſet, put the enemy to flight, and entered 
Limerick in triumph. In a few days after 
he had a conference near Killaloe on the 
Shannon, with the princes' of Connaught 
and Thomond, who both ſwore allegiance 
to the king of England, and. gave hoſtages 


for * behaviour. 


Hle had hardly returned from the confer- 


ence, when he was ſolicited by the promiſe 
of great preſents, to march to the aſſiſtance 
of 


ermot Maccarty, prince of Deſmond, 


who was in danger of being 18 by his 


own ſon Cormac O'Lechan. Tempted by 
theſe offers, and conſidering that Dermot 


Was a vaſſal of the Engliſh king, he ad- 
vanced to Cork, expelled the rebellious ſon, 


re-eſtabliſhed the father in the poſſeſſion of 
his dominions, and returned to Limerick 


The 


eee . 


ehe troubles that had 
followed the death of Becket, had 
ed Henry from n hy conſtitutions 
of aa, ſo far y related to civil 
matters : he wanted greatly to put them in- 
to execution, for which purpoſe in 1176 he 
held à parliament at Northampton, where 
the kingdom * divided into ſix parts, 
each of which had three itinerant juſtices . 
aſſigned it, all of which were knights or 
barons. + 8 
Theſe juſtices, * ſwearing 
would a 1 2 made at — 
= | Toned + by be Hemel, aſſembly at 
ortaampton, tO l 7 N 10 
their reg Gliſtricts. 
This xe lation was, in re I] the firſt 
which Te the ** plan +. in 
Vol. VII. f 
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Juſtices, I. 2 
** 2 
Hugh de Cre, Cambridgeſhire,” 
Robert Fitz R ebert, 4 — omg i 
rift 99 * by 175 y 
„ — refardſhire, 


as 


9 and 
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England, to any certain method of juſtice 
to 


Henry on this -account, than for -all the 
ſhining advantages he gained. Ie « 


The younger Henry, ſeeing every thing 
tranſacted without his advice, grew very un- 
eaſy at poſſeſſing ſuch a mockery of power 
in England. - But he was too well convinc- 

2 TAR. ene 14 ; ed 


Jad * 


| Hugh de Gundeville, 4 
William Fitz-Ralph, 


Juſtices, 

- Robert Fitz-Bernard, 
Richard Giffard, 
Roger Fitz-Reinfray. 

Jiflice, sir. 
William Fitz-Stephens, I Herefordibire, © * 
Bertzam.de Verlen, J Wonen, 
Thorſten Fita-Simon. erik,” 
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e common and inferior people after the 
conqueſt; and England is more indebted to 
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ed of his ſather's jealouſy and penetration, 
to give jt vent; he therefore pretended, 
that he was under religious engagements. to 

his devotions at the- ſhrine of St. , 4 
in Spain, and earneſtly entreated his father 
to ſuffer him to repair thither. _ Henry pe- 

netrated into his ſon's intentions, 
thought it equally dangerous totally to re- 
fuſe or comply * his requeſt ; he, how- 


7 
a V. 0 
Juſtices, Shires, 
”* X | Wiltſhire, 
Ralph Fitz-Sti | 
William Rufus, 
- Gilbert Pipard, 
| BWM 
Juſtices. Shires, 
_ Yorkſhire, 
- |  Richmondſhire, 
. 8 Lancaſhire, 
Robert de Vans - 11 
KRanulph de Glanville, | he we NP ia 
| Robert : ay > 3 
— Weſtmoreland, 
Northumberl 
Cumberland. N 


The reader may perceive that - this diviſion of the 
. kingdom into counties, does not greatly differ from 
what till ſubſiſts. It is probable that Copeland form- 
ed the northern part of Lancaſhire, The other varia- 
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execution of that plan of government which 
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ever, gave him leave to 180 to Normandy 
for ſome time; but while” he Waited at 
Portſmouth for a fair wind, his two younger 


*brochers, Richard and Geoffry, arrived in 
"England, "The elder Henry, being then at 


Wicheſter, ſent for the king his fon, and 


the court kept Eaſter there with great mag- 
niſicence. at ceremony being ended, be 
gave a permiſfon to the young king, and 
«his brother Richard, for raiſing troops in 


his French dominions, and reducing the 


Poictevines, ſome of whom had joined with 


his diſbanded mercenaries the Brabanders, 
and had invaded his dominions. The two 
young princes executed this commiſſion with 
-great ſucceſs, and ſoon reduced the rebels 

to their du. 
Henry 1 e, that, in this year 1176, 
buſe had crept in throngk the non- 


he had laid down ih the beginning of his 
reign, he now reſumed it, and about Mi- 


-Chaelmas held a parliament at Windſor, 


from whence he ſent commiſſioners to in- 
ſpect the ſtate of the caſtles through the 
kingdom. Their inſtructions were, to ſeize 
for the king's uſe all the caſtles which had 


been built upon the demeſnes of the crown, 


or were held by barons” or others not pro- 


perly qualifed ; and eſpecially all forts 
”_ A 
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which had been erected ſince the beginnin 
7 the late troubles, either for him ageing 
* other prince but Henry, this 
meaſure might have been attended with 
t difficulties. in the execution; but he 
well knew how to make himſelf obeyed ; 
and proceeded with ſo much reſolution, that 
e even took a caſtle from his favourite, 
tichard de Lucy. He cauſed the ſame mea- 
ure to be put in execution in Normandy, 
© not contented with a bare ſeizure or re- 
ption, he wiſely reduced the expences of 
his government, and averted all danger, by O 
rdering the caftles which ſtood on the mot 
Gifalfetied parts of England and Normandy, 1 
wo-be Semalithed. 
. Gilbert, prince of Galloway, repaired. to 
he ſame council, with a ſafe 898 | 
the king of the Scots, This prince had 
ever claimed a kind of er cle upon 
= of Scotland; but that crown it- 


now ſubmitting to England, he fwore 

ty.to: Henry, and gabe him a thouſand 

-manks of filver as an atonement ſor his bra, 

ther's murder, leaving at Henry's. court his 

| on Duncan, as an hoflage for his good be. 

Mour. avg ie ors» 6 Ag. | 

At this time Henry's reputation vas very 
2 % | $3444 » 

high, all over Furope. and William, king 
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of Sicily, was negociating, by the biſhops 
of France and others, a —— Hen- 
115 daughter, the princeſs Joanna of Eng- 
and. TIN . | 


An affair of this importance, Henry 


thought required the deliberation of a pub- 
lic council ; he therefore ſummoned toge- 
ther a parliament at London, by whom the 
propoſal was approved. Henry ſent her 
over with a magnificent retinue, having firſt 
ſertled' the marriage terms, which the-king 


of Sicily confirmed by a ſolemn charter, 
ſent to Henry by a biſhop. | 


Me are now to attend a ſcene which this 
* year opened in Ireland. The gallant 
Raymond, having greatly reduced thoſe tu- 
multuous iſlanders, was advancing his con- 


' queſts in Cork, where he received from his 


wife a billet, which diſcovers that ſhe was 


a lady of great wit and judgment. It was 


as follows: Know, my dear lord, that 
« my great cheek-tooth, which uſed to ach 
'« {© much, is now fallen out; wherefore, 


« if you have any care or regard of me, or 


« of yourſelf, come away with all ſpeed.” 
Raymond immediately apprehending. the 


meaning of his wife, perceived that her 
brother Strongbow was dead, that the 


poſture of affairs required his immediate 
preſence, and that it might be of danger. 
"KL " | ; A 70 
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dus conſequence ſhould Strongbow's death 
be known. He returned immediately to 
Limeric, which, not having an army ſuffi- 
cient to garriſon it, he delivered up in 
truſt to Donald prince of Thomond, who 
had ſorn fealty to the Engliſh government, 
and was one of the beſt ſoldiers among the 
Inſh princes. But no ſooner had the Nas 
lim paſſed the bridge, in their march to 
Dublin, than Donald ſet fire to the city in 
four different places, and ordered part of 
the bridge to be broken down, to prevent 
the Engliſh from returning. 
© Raymond ſaw Donald's proceedings, but 
found himſelf under a neceflity of continy- 
ing his march to Dublin, where he ar- 
rived about the beginning of June. Here 
the funeral of Strongbow was celebrated 
| a with 
„ Giraldus Cambrienſis has left us the character of 
Strongbow. He tells us, that he was generous and 
gentle, and had great command of perſuaſive language; 
that in peace he was rather ſubmiſſive than aſſuming, 
and had more of the ſoldier about him than of the 
; that he never did any thing without the ad- 
vice of his friends, ever forbearing, even in the ſield, 
all Gngularity in obſtinacy or preſumption z but, after 
he was engaged, determined and reſolute : in either 
fortune of war, unchangeable; neither ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be oyerwhelmeqg by adverſity, or too much ele- 
vated by proſperity. The following remarkable tory, 
concerning the death of his ſon, will perhaps be ac-- 
ceptable to our readers, His ſon, 2 youth of no — 
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with great pomp and magnificence, , His 
tomb is yet to be ſeen, together with that 
of this ons, in Chriſtchurch Dublin. "ap 
The news of Strongbow's death, as may 
be imagined, was by no means diſagteea- 
ble to Henry. He inſtantly ſent over Wil- 
liam Fitz-Adelm to receive the government 
from Raymond, to whom, it had been in- 
truſted ever ſince the death of Strongbow. 
He was received by Raymond with great 
regard. He had with him, as affiftants in 
his commiſſion, Courcy, Fitzſtephens, and 
Cogan. Raymond reſigned into Fitz-Adelm's 
hands all the forts, cities, and hoſtages he- 
longing to the Engliſh in Ireland, '.. 
The year 1177, was. begun by the ſiege 
of Auxe, in France, by prince Richard, 
which was defended-by its viſcount; but 
he was obliged to ſurrender the place in 
ten days after the ſiege was formed; Ten 
days afterwards Bayonne fell into the hand 
of Richard; and his ambition led him to 
Ws | —_— rd + 3 bp t puſu 
than ſeventeen years of age, certain occafion 
fled 4 whe the lach, as chip were 3 
to battle; but hearing that they bad been beaten by 
his father, he returned, and mingled with others in 
congratulating "the ſpeceſs of the day. Strongbow, 
however, thinking that the re;yoach of cowardice was 
indelable, pronoyacel ſentence that the youth ſhould 
fluffer death, by being cut aſnnder in the middle with 
' a fivord 5 which was inſtantly eceruttdd. 
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puſh his fortune even to the fron- 
tiers of Spain, where he obtained ſome 
conqueſts; and obliged the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring towns and forts to ſwear, 
that they would keep peace with the king 
his father. Mean time, the younger Hen- 
ry reduced the caſtle of Doles. 5 
Henry was now admired and revered all 
over Europe: his abilities were ſuperior to 
envy; his 8 was above the reach of 
inſult; and he now gained more conqueſts 
by his clemency, than by his amm. 
While Henry's two fons were extendin 
his power on the continent, the king 
France ſought to contract an important al- 
liance with the earl of Flanders, from 
whom he demanded his two nieces, daugh- 
ters of his brother Matthew, earl of Bul 
loign, in marriage, for his ſon Philip, and 
for the earl of Blois. x | M7 
The uncle, however ſplendid the French 
— 4 were, durſt not venture to con- 
clude a matter of ſuch importance, 
without previouſly acquainting Henry; he 
therefore ſent over ambaſſadors to Henry, 
who laid their maſter's commiſſion before 
him and his peers. But Henry had enter- 
ed into engagements with this politic earl 
and his deceaſed brother, and the ambaſla- 
dors infiſted on his performing a 
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lame time. Henry, -unwilling either to of 

fend or to gratify the earl in : 
obligations which had been forced upon 
him in his diſtreſſes, returned an evaſive 
_ anſwer, giving the earl to underſtand that 
he was ready to fulfil. all his engagements, 
provided the latter did not diſpoſe of his 
nieces in marriage. without Henry's ap- 
probation : he ſhortly after ſent over two 
_ ambaſſadors, Walter de Conſtance, and Ra- 
nulph de Glanville, to treat farther with the 
earl, who ſwore that he would not diſpoſe 
of his nieces in marriage without Henry's 
conſent. > FR 
An affair of a very extraordinary nature 
now came before Henry, as the ſole arbi- 
trator. His ſon-in-law, Alphonſo, _ 
Caſtile, and Sancho, king of Navarre, 
been long at variance. But ſo great was 
the reputation of Henry's. wiſdom and jul- 
tice, that notwithſtanding his relation to 
Alphonſo, Sancho had no objection to re- 
ceiving- him as the final judge of their 
differences. Accordingly, towards the cloſe 
of the year 1176, 2a compromiſe had been 
entered into by both thoſe | princes, by 
which they each pledged ſome. caſtles, a8 


ſureties for their abiding by Henry's. word 
in the differences between them. The 
ambaſſadors ſoon arrived; their trains were 
| numerous, 
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numerous, and they were guarded both by 
and warlike champions, not know- 


ing whether the court of England might 


not chuſe to refer the queſtion to the ſuc- 
ceſs, of. fingle combat. 3 
Haring laid before Henry their creden- 
tials, be, not chuſing to 4 upon him 
ſelf a determination of ſuch importance, 


ſummoned a full meeting of his parlia- 


ment, to be held in Weſtminſter-Hall, on 
the firſt Sunday in Lent. The appearance 
was very auguſt, and the aſſembly nume- 
rous. Henry himſelf preſided, and, af- 
ter the advocates had given in their re- 
ſpective claims, he ordered the ambaſſadors 
on both fides to be ſolemnly ſworn, that 
their maſters ſhould abide by bis judgment; 
aud that if they ſhould not, the ambaſſa- 
dors were to ſurrender their own perſons 
into Henry's hands, The facts —_— fully 
ſtated, and the evidences examined, the 
parliament at e gave judgment, which 
was exemplified y way of charter, un- 

s ſeal, and addreſſed to the two 


.; dgmen he following ef. 

The judgment was to the following ef- 

ſect: 5 

tradict the allegations of the other, with 
n 


" 9 Rymer, vol. i. P» 48. , 
+ Rymer, vol, i, P. 43. 


der Henry 


-fince neither party could con- 
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each had ſeized, therefore the king of 
Navarre ſhould reſtore to the king of Caſ- 
tile all the caſtles which the former had 
ſeized during the minority of the latter; 
and that the king of Caitile ſhould reſtore 
to the king of Navarre the three caſtles 
which he had taken by way of repriſal. 
That Sancho ſhould pay to Alphonſo 
three thouſand Narbitteens for ten years; 
and that the truce between them ſhould 
continue for ſeven years. & 3 
This inſtrument was ſigned by ſeveral of 
the Engliſh- nobility, gentry, and clergy; 
and _—_— how well Henry.knew 
to reign, by eſtabliſhing his throne upon a 
conſtitutional foundation, in proceeding ac- 
cording to the advice of his parliament, - 
The earb of Flanders this year came to 
England, and about Eaſter had an inter- 
riew wich Henry at Canterbury, where he 
viſited the tomb of the ſainted Becket. 


Upon parting, Henry made the earl a pre- 
ſient of five hundred marks, towards defray - 


ing his charges in an expedition the Jat- 
ter had undertaken to the Holy Land. Af - 
terwards Henry "ſummoned the archbiſhop 


of Vork, and ſome of his northern nobi- 


lity, in order to concert the means of ſe- 
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caring! the peace” of the nortll, at Gaitin · 
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win *; where proper meaſures being con- 
certed, Henry, after receiving oaths of 
fealty. from ſeveral Welch | princes, or- 
dered a parliament to aſſemble at Wind- 
ot A full meeting of all the ſtates 
here convened, the king command- 
14. by the feudal ſubjeckion, to pre- 
to attend him with horſe and arms, 
whenſoever he ſhould require their ſer- 
vices ; Ab v4 
At the ſame time he took the neceſſary. 
precautions for ſecoring the peace of the 
North, by __ ſuch alterations and re- 
movals, both in England, and the cauti- 
onary forts of Scotland, as might the moſt. 
efedoally ſecure them in his intereſt. 
Henry next repaired to Oxford, where 
he nominated his ſon John king of Ireland,” 
in the ſame ſenſe thät the heads of the 
Iriſh confederacy had - hitherto worn that 
title; by which there was no neceſſity for 
uppotog that John 1 1 any lands or do- 
. VII. minions 
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* „ Suppoſed to be en ts Chiſtire, - 5 
25 ing appearing upon the face of the Engli on 
that could give -riſe to ſo extraordin 
meaſure, it was probably done with the double To 


of Ariking terror into his ſecret enemies in France, 
and of habituating his ſubjects to ſervice in. the field, 


from which, perhaps, he t. PE had been tog .. 
long exenipted, = * 15 
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minions in Ireland. But Henry, ever 
fince the death of Strongbow, had medi- 
tated how to make the acquiſition of this 
kingdom a folid advantage to his other 
territories, He therefore diſtributed the 
pro of Ireland among thoſe who were 
moſt likely to reduce it to a thorough 
ſubjection to his crown and family. Ro- 
bert Fitzſtephens and Miles Cogan were 
rewarded according to their great merits in 
the firſt expedition into this country; for 
they had for the ſervice of ſixty knights, 
all he kingdom of Corke, excepting. the 
city of that name, and its adjoining hun- 
dred. Philip de Bruce had the kingdom 
of Limerick, and the earl of Cheſter had 
all his eſtate reſtored to him, .. excepting 
ſome dangerous forts which Henry kept in 
his own hands, on condition of his going 
over and aſſiſting in the entire reduction of 
- Ireland. A e ee 
Some time before this a marriage had 
been negotiated and agreed upon between 
Richard, wc ral ſecond ſon, and Alice, 
daughter to the king of France, The young 
fe SE #17 lady, 
The former kings of this title never acquited any 
poſſeſhons by it, their dominion being confined to 
their patrimonial teritories; therefore John wag en- 
titled to wear this diſtinction, though without any 
property in the low OO... 
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lady had been ſome time in England; an 
the elder Henry, as much captivated with 
her beauty, as ne was with his merit, en- 
tered into a correſpondence with her, 
which, at ſength, was attended by the 
fruits of a criminal, and almoſt inceſtuous 
converſation. The king of France grew 
uneaſy at the frivolous pretext for delay- 
ing the - conſummation of the marriage, 
and, upon the firft ſurmiſe of the amou 
had engaged the pope, on his fide, to in- 
terpoſe the ſpiritual thunder, ſhould Henry 
any longer delay to give'up the young lady 
to vis Lon, embraces *. But Henry, by 
advice of his clergy and council, appealet 
to the "pope himſelf ; and diſappointment 
uritating the young lady's paſſion, Henry, 
in that critical juncture, ſo fatal to woman' 
virtue, ſeems to have compleated his bi 
umph over her honoyr Na 

| fie” 1 Win 


About 


Henry, perhaps, had not yet . proceeded to actual 
guilt with ms princeſs ; but his paſſion for her 
was ſtrongly ſuſpeQed, and be ſought to delay th 
match, upon pretence that the king her father h 
not complied with the terms of the marriage. Te 
put the better face upon the mattet, he ſent ambaſ- 
fadors to Lewis to make the requiſition, but he re- 
fuſed it; and the Pope's lezate, in the mean time, 
threatened to fulminate an interdict againſt 2 
and bis kingdom, ſhould the conſummation of the 

marriage he any longer deferred. n 
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About this time, an accident happened 
to Henry, by his receiving a contufion on 
the leg, from the kick of a horſe, which 
kept him for ſome time confined ;, but be- 
ing conſcious of the great provocation. he 
had given to the king of France, he held 
a general rendezvous of all the English 
| military tenants at Wincheſter, where they 
met him according to ſummons, well arm- 
ed and prepared to attend him to the con- 
tinent, 4” 6-8 from Portſmouth. or South- 
ampton, where tranſports lay in order to 
carry them over by Henry's. orders. But 
the hurt he received, and the - uncertainty 
of the anſwer he expected from France, 
prevailed with him to delay his expediti- 
on till the beginning of July, at which 
time all his force again attended him at 
| Wincheſter. Warmn IA Eia. 
1 The French court, refuſing to comp 
wich Henry's command, he embarked wit 
all his troops at Portſmouth, and landed 
” at Kapwick in Normandy. From thence 
he diſpatched his ſon Geoffrey, to keep the 
reſtleſs Britons in awe, and he and his el- 
deſt fon had an interview with the pope's 
legate at Roan, Soon after this, . Henry, and 
the king of France held a conference at 
' Yuric,” at which the legate and many of 


the nobility on both des aged. Henry 
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was preſſed, under pain of the higheſt ec - 
co N 2 — His "= Ri- 
chard to m e princeſs Alice: A 
unable aer to refaſe or comply, . 
miſed to agree to the match, provided her 
father would give her in dowry the city of 
Bourges, and deliver up the French Veux« 
ine to the younger Henry, hufband to Mar- 
garet the other fiſter. OY 
Theſe demands had, perhaps, a founda- 
tion of right by ſome private agreement be- 
tween Henry and Lewis; and the latter, un- 
willing to comply with them, declined in- 
fiſting upon the dee OO was an 
unna proceeding ; as, upon 
this occaſion, the _ — 5 — into a 
definitive alliance, without any proviſion 


being made for the unfortunate princeſs +. - 
w 


P 3 

SGervaſe Hovedam. 33 & 

+ The- terms of the r in ſubſtance ay - 
follows, viz. 1. That both kings ſhould take upon 
them the crofs.' 2, Mu to aſſiſt each other. 3. 
To aboli all diſputes with each other, excepting 
in ſome triffing matters, which were referred to ar- 
biters on both des. 4. That in caſe of the deceaſe 
of either party, the ſurvivor ſhould have the whole 
command of the expedition. 5. That in caſe both 


'ſhould die, proper perſons be named to com- 


mand upon their demiſe. 6. That the governors, who 
were to act during their abſence, on both fides, ſhould 


be inftruted to defend each other againſt all. ene- 
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with their effekte, ſhould be free from all moleſla- 
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This was, deſigned by Henry as the 
ſureſt way to keep the 25 50 . 
and to prevent, during his life, any diſturb- 
.ance from France; for he neyer intended to 


take upon him the expedition to the Hoh) 
r 


Scon after this, he ſammoned his troops 
to attend him at Argenton, and ſent his ſon 
r - as be had his ſon 

enry ſome time before to Berry, where 
his ſucceſs was but indifferent. He then 
proſecuted ſeveral of his ſubjects in the Li- 


moiſin, for the part they had taken in the 


late troubles between his ſons and him; and, 
after compromiſing ſome differences with 


tho king of France, he went to Grammont. 


lere he bought the county of March from 
Adebert, its earl, to whom he promiſed to 
Pay fifteen thouſand Anjevine pounds, twen- 
ty palfreys, and twenty mules.” From thence 
he returned to Anjou, where he kept his 


Chriſtmas. 


We ſhall now attend to the affairs in 
Ireland. Soon aſter Fitz-Adelm had enter- 
ed upon his government, Hugh de Lacy, 
an active Engliſm officer, was murdered by 
an Iriſhman, Philip de Breuſe was intro- 
JFF... ͤ v 
mies. 7. That tradeſmen, merchants, and othere, 
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diced to his new gorerpent, the kingdom 
Limerick, by Fitz-Stephens and Cogan ; 
but, Upon their approach, the inhabitants 
fire, to their houſes ;' which gave de 
reuſe ſo great a diſguſt, that he choſe to 
return to Corke, rather than to reſide with 
ſuch barbarians. $1 
* Fitz-Adelm's government, at this time, 
by his avarice and oppreſſion, his ſloth and 
inactivity, was grown ſo deſpicable both to 
the Engliſh and the Iriſh, that there was 
great danger of a total revolt of all Ireland. 
Courcy, a vigilant and gallant officer, no 
ger able to bear ſuch miſmanagement, 
reſolved to venture upon a bold meaſure, 
which was to head the Engliſh forces with- 
out any commiſſion from Fitz-Adelm, and 
attack the kingdom of Ulſter. Twenty-two 
knights, and three hundred men at arms, 
immediately put themſelves under Courcy's 
command, and with this handful of men 
he attacked Downe, the capital of Ulſter. 
This place was held by Dunleve, its petty 
chief, who, upon the approach of the Eng- 
liſh, fled ; and Courcy, entering the city, 
began to erect in it a {mall fort for his own 
defence. But the fort and city being ſoon 
afrer attacked by Roderic and Dunleve, at 
the head of ten thouſand Iriſh, he made a 
5 fally, and obliged the Iriſh to retire, after 
| = 
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| an obſtinate reſiſtance *. Courcy, after this, 
| fought four other battles, againſt 'a very 
great ſuperiority of numbers on the fide of 
| 
Do 


Iriſh. The firſt was under the walls of 
wne, Where he defeated fifteen thouſand 
| of the enemy. The ſecond was in Ferns, 
where he was at firſt beaten ; but he and 
Armoric de St. Laurence, rallying their 
men, fell upon the Iriſh, and deſtroy- 
ed- them all 'except about two hundred, 
© The third battle was in Uriel, where, hav- 
ing paſſed a river by the direction of a 
friar, he attacked fix thouſand Iriſh, and, 
after running the riſk of being cut off 
with all his men, overcame the enemy. 
The fourth and laſt battle was at the 
bridge of Ivory, where the enem again 
fled. After this, the Iriſh. in thoſe parts 
were ſo diſcouraged, that Courcy had 
leiſure to ere forts, and take other pre- 
cautions for the ſafety of the Engliſh go- 
vernment. N 
Mean time Miles Cogan paſſed the Shan- 
non, and invaded Connaught, with forty 
knights, two hundred horſemen, and three 
hundred archers. Advancing up the coun- 
„ he found it laid waſte, and abandoned 
by the inhabitants. Being therefore obliged 
to return for want of proviſion, he was at- 
tacked in his retreat by Roderic, who failed 
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in his attempt, and Cogin and his men eſ- 
caped to Dublin. r 

Fitz-Adelm's conduct was now become 
too inſupportable to be endured, and Henty 
was prevailed upon to recall him. Another, 
Hugh, de Lacy, was fubſtituted in his.room, 
and Robert Poer was made governor of 
Wexford. and Waterford. Soon after, Vi- 
vian, ji ope's legate, who had been ſome 
time in Eeland, Fd a ſynod at Dublin, 
which was very. ſerviceable to the Engliſh, 
affairs, by thundering out an excommunica- 
tion againſt all thoſe who ſhould ſwerve from 
the allegiance they had ſworn, © 

1n the. year 1178, Henry, the elder, ob- 
tained a paſſport; from the king of France 
to return to England. He remained, how- 
ever, for ſome time, to ſee the event of his 
ſon Richard's arms, which were ſtill em- 
97 in Poictou. This young prince had, 
with Turprizing rapidity, again penetrated 
as far as the Hackers of, Spain,, where he 
took ſeveral important places, ſome 
which he diſmantled, ſome he deſtroyed, 
and ſome he fortified. About the beginning 
of July, Henry the elder returned to Eng- 
land, where he knighted his ſon Geek 
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la the beginning of the year 1129, the 
a Normandy, and. his 
- brother Richard in Poictou ; but the former 
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returned to England about Eaſter. Lewiz 
now thought of reſigning his crown to his 

_ fon, Philip; but that young prince being 
taken ill on the day appointed for his coro. 
nation, his father undertook a pilgrimage, 
for his recovery, to the ſhrine of St. Tho- 
mas Becket. Other motives, perhaps, be- 
 fides thoſe of devotion, contributed to this 
Journey. He was, however, cloſely watch- 
ed here by the elder Henry, who, out of 
ſeeming Sep was continually about his 
8 and after four days ſtay in England, 
be returned to France, having been very 
| N to the monks of Canterbury, where 

e had moſt religiouſly performed his devo- 
tions. It is probable that Henry the younger 
accompanied him back to France; for we 
find him, as duke of Normandy, aſliſting 
at the. feaſt of All Saints at Rheims, in the 
coronation of young Philip, now perſectly 
recovered from his malady.'' 
While Lewis was fettling his ſucceſſion, 
Henry the elder was regulating his govern- 
ment. As he, had for ſome time made i 

a rule to aſk the advice of his parhament, 
he felt the happy effects of this conduct, in 
the proſperous condition both of his own 

| evenue , and, the | circumſtances. of hit 
5 
Hichard de Lucy had long been 7 

| {3ſt miniſter, and a miniſter who had di- 
ih ®.., N ſtinguiſhed 


- 
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tinguiſhed himſelf as a man of probity and 
virtue. He had always had the courage to 
remonſtrate ſeverely, when Henry aimed at 
any arbitrary act of government; and Henry 
had ever had the virtue to continue the mi- 
niſter, however his pride or paſſion might 
be diſguſted with the man. He found the 
effects of his ſalutary councils, and that the 
ſureſt method to preſerve his own power, 
was to ſecure the people's rights. But de 
Lucy was now ſtooping under the weight of 
years and cares, and therefore choſe to re- 
tire as a canon regular, to an abbey at Lewes 
of his own founding. 
Upon the reſignation of de Lucy, Henry 
held a great council of his ſtates at Windſor, 
where he made a new partition of the judges 
circuits all over England, . dividing the 
whole into four parts, and afligning judges 
to egeh,? Lewis, 
» 


* The, circuits were ditided, and the judges ap- 
pointed, as follow F,: 


I. | 
Judges. „ - "Shives. 

| a n Hampſhire, 
Richard; biſhop of Win-] Wiltſhire, 

cheſter, ' I Glouceſterſhire, - 
Richard, the king's treas+} Dorſetſhire, 
ſurer, ö . © J—- Somerſetſhire, 
Nicholas Fitz-Torold, - Devonſhire, 
Thomas Baſſet, + [ Cornwall, 
Nobert Whitefield, [ © Berkfhire, 
oon, Orfordſhire. 


n 
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Lewis, king of France, being now ur pon 
bis death- bed, his anointed ſon oy. 175 
ec Parc 
| Judges, | = | ISR * 
Cambridgeſlüre 
e biſhop of Ely, Hurtingdonfhire, 
Nicholas, the king's a- Northamptonſhire, 
lain, ; - Leceſterſhire, 
Gilbert Pipard, „ Warwickſhire, 
Reginald de Mic bach, the Worceſterſhire, 
king's clerk, | | Herefordſhire, 
Geoffry Hoſea, + - Staffordihire, - 
Thos $7 (Ferie. 
Judges. . che 
* A Norfolk, 
. Suffalk, 


hn, bichop of Norwich, | Eſſex | 
gh Nutdac, rd 8 Hertfordſhire, a 
- clerk, | 2. Middleſer, 


Michael Belet, Keat, 
3 - Richard-del Bec, Surrey, 
' Ragulph Brito, | ; Suſſex, 
33 Buckinghamſhire, 
I Bedfordfhire, 2 
6 ” 2 * bas 
e Shires. 
Notti 
2 hey Lucy, © {> = 
1 5 9 ___ Yorkſhire 
Pac Gs, ville; "* Nonbumet ind,” 
apu:ph de 2 1 | 
William de — Cumber | 
Alles de Furnellis. n ny - **a 


| Lancadter ' 


* 2 
. * _ 


= of our hiftorians bee ever aſſigned any reaſon. 


- 
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wards named * took upon him the 
government. This prince, poſſeſſing a 

reater ſhare of wiſdom and ſpirit than his 
Rates, ſet out upon a different plan of go- 
rernment, and made Philip, earl of Flan- 
ders, his firſt miniſter. This earl, having 
no iſſue, beſtowed one of his nieces upon 
Philip; and ſettled upon her a large portion 
of his dominions; but, being of an arbitrary 


and haughty diſpoſition, he pj up- 


on the young prince to turn his own mo- 
ther, and her family, out of the admini- 
ſt ration 3 TY. 
The younger Henry was then at the 
court of France, and not at all ſatisfied with 
the revotation of that miniſtry. ' The queen 
dowager, and her relations, applied to him, 


and he undertook to bring his father to head 
their party. For this : purpoſe he went over 
to England; and the elder Henry was ſo 
well pleafed with the propoſal, that he and 
his ſon gave the queen of France, and her 
brothers earl Theobald and earl Stephen, a 
meeting in Normandy, -before Eaſter, in the 


year 1180. 


o 


| Immediately after this, the elder Henry 


raiſed an army; but was oppoſed by Philip, 
beforg he made any progreſs. Henry, be- 


ing thys, diſappointed, conſented to a con- 


= 


ence. between Giſors and Trie: where he 
9 bad 


Vot. VII. 
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had the addreſs. to detach. the earl of Flar. 
ders from the chief adminiſtration of affain, 
and to make up matters between Philip, his 
mother, and * family. At this confer- 
ence, Henry, renewed his convention with 
the earl of Flanders; and that nobleman, 
upon being paid one thouſand marks yearly, 
did homage to Henry, and engaged to fur- 
. Riſh bim with five hundred knights for forty 
days, Whenever required.“ 1 
Ihe inſolent ſpirit of the queen, after ſhe 
was reſtored. to her ſon's favour, preſently 
diſguſted the earl of Flanders, who opened 
a ſcene. of frefh difficulties to the French go- 
vernment, by engaging the family of the 
dueen, and the duke of Burgundy, a 
ph of France, to favour his de- 
{Bg18... .. N 4 TY TO n. 
During theſe. intrigues. at the court of 
France, Henry, duke of Saxony, ſon - in- law 
to the king of England, having been exiled 
by the emperor for ſeven years, and driven 
do ſeek refuge at the cdurt of Normandy, 
| Upnry now needed for hjs pardon; an 


'- * Hoveden, and moſt of our other hiſtorians, have 
referred the peace which was ſigned by the two kings, 
to the September following; but it appears, from 
date of it as publiſhed by Rymer, that it was made at 
1 the latter end of | June, and during the life of old 
Leis, ho died on the eightcengh/ of - September fol- 
| kwing. a ont IT. 
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ks Webresges, being ſeconded by the pope 
and the King of France, the emperor was 


prevailed upon to remit ſour p REIT 


the ſeven.” 

Henry then provided for the Aae admit 
ſtration of juſtice in and, by appoint- 
ing Canul u de Gta avills to be:chief juſt 
ciary of all England. This eminent lawyer 
ſtrictly adhered to the laws of Edward the 
— collected in the time of the con- 

To this man is attributed 
2 * treatiſe upon the laws and cuſ- 


toms of England, ſo celebrated among our | 


lawyers to _ day,. The courts of juſtice 
began ceed by forms favourable 
to the 
for the 
which had ſuffered great adulterations, was 
how recoined; and . ſeverity of the law 
Was executed againſt all debaſers of the 
current ſpecie, which was put under the 


iuſpection of Philip 114,50, 4 ave: Aa 


Tours. 


Henry the elder, about che hepioiningy of | 


| the year 1181. iy; about to leave France 
to teturn ts England, publiſhed a regula- 


Von, preſcribing the form and quality of 


arms to bd worn by all his French ſabje&s, 


| bing of” to their reſpective degrees. The 


2 and the carl of Planders, 
1 


withoat being inconvenient 
verament; ' The cnn money, 


1 * 
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adopted the fame prudent meaſure. While 


Henry lay at Barfleur, waiting for. a fair 


wind, Philip applied to him to mediate be- 
tween him and the earl, concerning ſome 
differences between them. Henty complicd 
with his requeſt, and in à conference at 
Giſors made them friends. Towards the 
latter end of Auguſt, Henry landed in Eng- 
land, attended by the king of the Scots, 
whom he had ſummoned to meet him in 


Normandy, to ſettle: ſome eccleſiaſtical mat- 


ters, which ſoon after drew an excommuni- 
cation upon all the Scotch dominions. 

: Henry, on his return to England, pub- 
liſhed what is called an aſſize concerning 
arms, which contains the ſubſtance of the 


military policy of that time.“ n 


ſubſlance as follows. 

I. Whoſoever hath. a knights "Gia. ſhall 
dare 2 coat of mall, an helmet, a ſhield, 
and a lance; and every knight -ſhall- have 
ſo many coats of mail, helmets, ſhields, and 
lances, as he hath knight s fees. 

II. Every free layman, that hath in 
s or. rents to the value of - ſixteen 
marks, ſhall have a coat of mail, an helmet, 


'a ſhield, and a lance. 


III. Every free layman, that. hath. in 
goods ten marks, ſhall * n 
83 ann 0) Tv. 


* Hoveden, Brady, 
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IV. All burgeſſes, and the whole com- 
munity of freemen, ſhall have a wambois 
(chat is, a coat twilted with wool, tow, or 
uch other materials), a cap of iron, and a 


And every one ſhall ſwear, that before | 


the feaſt of St. Hiliary he will have theſe 
arms, and will be faithful to king Henry, 
the fon of Maud the empreſs ; and that he 


will keep theſe arms for+ his ſervice, ac- ' 


cording to his command, for the defence of 
the king and kingdom; and no man ſhall 
ſell, pawn, or lend theſe arms. When the 
poſſeſſor dies, they ſhall deſcend to his heir; 
and if his heir be too young to uſe arms, 
his guardian ſhall have the care of them, 
and till the heir is of age ſhall provide a 
proper perſon to uſe them in the ſervice of 
the king. No Jew ſhall have a coat of 
mail, or a jerkin of mail, in his cuſtody ; 
but may fell, or give, or otherwiſe part 
with it, for the ſervice of the king. No 


man ſhall ſend or carry arms out of the 
kingdom, but by the king's command. 


Thoſe who do not comply with theſe ar- 
ticles, ſhall be puniſhed in their limbs or 
members, and not by taking from them 


their lands or goods; and none ſhall be 


upon the jury, but ſuch as are worth ten 
or ſixteen marks. Alſo, that no man ſhall 
R buy 


F en 8 
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buy or ſell any ſhip to be ſent out of Eng- 
laud; nor ſhall he carry, or cauſe” to 
cartied, any timber ont of England. And 
the king commands, that 'none be received 
to the oath of arms but a freeman. 
Theſe excellent regulations diſcover ma- 
ny important particulars of the Engliſſi mi- 
litary economy in "thoſe days, and ſhew us 
that Henry was ſenſible of this great truth, 
that the proportion of property which each 
ſubject enjoyed, * ſhould be the direction to 
a government, as to that proportion, both 
of truſt and expence, which he ought to 
have in the ſervice and defence of his 
country, We alſo diſcoyer here, the Freut 
_ jealouſy of Henry's government againſt em- 
ploying the tipping, or wood of England, 
in foreign parts; a plain proof that even 
in his reign, the Engliſh were ſenſible of 
the prodigious advantages they had over 
" their neighbours in naval affairs. 
While Henry was employing himſelf in 
theſe regulations, Hugh de Lacy continued 
to govern Ireland with great prudence. His 


. Hol care was to ſecure the Engliſh, and to 


ſow ſuch encouragement on the Iriſh as 
to tempt them to be induſtrious, that his 
_ maſter. might not reign over a depo ulated, 
waſte, and a barbarous people. Bur his 


great merit ſerved only to feed the Jealouſy 
4 | L * t | 0 


of: thoſe who envied him. What contri- 
buted to their jealouſy, was his marrying, 
without leave from the court of Engl, 
the daoghter of Roderic, king of Con- 
naught. He was therefore obliged to 
ield to the malice that was raiſed againſt 
him, and was recalled ; John, the conftable 
of Cheſter, and Richard del Pec, being ap- 
2 his ſueceſſors. But Henry was pre- 
| ntly convinced that their abilities were far 
inferior to thoſe of their predeceſſor, and 
_ quickly reſtored him te his government; 
Joining with him, in the commiſſion, Ro- 
dert de Shrewſbury, a clerk, who was to 
act as his coadjutor and counſcllor. 

The year 1181 was, diſtinguiſhed by-the 
death of two great prieſts, pope Alexan- 
der III, and Roger archbiſhop of Vork.“ 

In the beginning of the year 1182, the 
younger Henry was, with his queen, at the 
court of France, where they began again to 
be uneaſy at their father's conduct; yet, by 
the elder Henry's conceffions, they were for 
ſome time allayed, and the young prince 
took a further oath of duty to his father. 
About this time the emperor gave Henry 
a ſignal proof of regard, by ſuffering his 
N daughter, 
Roger, archbiſhop of Vork, died ſo immenſely 
dieb, that Henry thought proper to ſeize his treaſures, 
\ that his will was made upon his death- 
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daughter, the dutcheſs of Saxony, to enjoy 
her jointure even in her hufband's life- 
time. a £5 7 9&7 11 > x38 
The ambition and filial diſreſpect of 
Henry's ſons, enereaſed with their years: 
the moſt refractory of them all was Rich 
ard; and the elder Henry ſought how to 
divide him from his brothers, by vi 
them all different appennages, we 2 
ing that ſeparately they were not formid- 
able. The younger Henry had joined with 
p the nobility of Aquitaine, who were in arms 
- againſt Richard's government; for Richard 
had ſeized upon the caftle of Clervalle, 
part of the younger Henry's patrimonial 
eſtate of Anjou. 4-4-4 13 
The elder Henry, while he was in Eng- 
land, made his will; wherein, among other 
pious donations, he aſſigned a large ſum of 
money to the religious houſes at Jeruſalem ; 
but made no mention of the ſettlement of 
his dominions. This he intended ſhould 
take place in his own life-time. - With this 
view, towards the end of the year 1182, he 
went over to France, where he kept his 
Chriſtmas in a very ſplendid manner at 
| Caen, attended by his ſons, the younger 
. Henry, Richard and Geoffrey, his daughter, 
the Lanes of Saxony, and her huſband. 
| - He was uo ſtranger to the variance between 
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his two elder ſons, and embraced this op- 
portunity of endeavouring to compromiſe all 
differences between them. He ordered his 
ſon Geoffrey to do homage, in terms of the 
former dukes of Brittainy, to his elder bro, 
ther as duke of Normandy, for that duchy. 
At the ſame time he ordered Richard to pay 
homage to his elder brother, for the duch 

of Aquitaine. . The younger Henry told his 
father, that though he Gd accept of the 
homage, he ſhould not think himſelf ab- 
ED his engagements with the ba- 
rons of Aquitaine, who were in arms againit 
the oppreſſions of his brother, whom, as his 
ſuperior, he had a right to chaſtiſe. | 

Ihe haughty ſpirit of Richard was highly 
incenſed at .this reply, and broke out into 
very paſſionate expreſſions, which highly in- 
cenſed his father, In conſequence of this, 
Richard retired from court, and. put himſelf 
in a..poſture-of. defence. The elder . 
then ordered his two ſons Henry and Geof- 
frey, to advance with an army againſt Rich- 
ard. Henry, however, entered into a cor- 
reſpondence - with the commander of the 


ſtrong. caſtle of Limoges. A confederacy 


Was then entered into between Geoffrey, 
the barons of Aquitaine, and the younger 
Hen, Which was to be kept a profound 
lecret. from., their father, call their affairs 

* 65 
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Thus was this unhappy family divided 
into three parties, that of the old king; that 
of Richard, and that of his ſons Henry and 
Geoffrey. Henry and Geoffrey, being too 


powerful for Richard, compelled him to 


throw himſelf into his father's protection, to 
whom he delivered up the diſputed caſtle of 
Clervalle : whereupon the elder Henry, not 


being acquainted with the rebellion. of his 


two other ſons, ſummoned them all-to meet 
at Mirabel, that a general reconciliation 
might be effected. The princes obeyed ; 
but the younger Henry {till inſiſted upon fa- 
tisfaction for the barons of Aquitaine, whom 
he could not in honour deſert, without pro 
curing them previous terms, and who. other- 
wiſe refuſed to be parties at the agreement: 
Geoffrey was therefore ſent by. his father to 


engage that they ſhould have all imaginable 


Juſtice done them. | i 
_ Geoffrey, perceiving that the affair was 


5 now come to a criſis, could diſſemble no 
longer. He openly eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the diſaffected barons, and took into his pay 


a body of thoſe mercenary Brabaptins, who 
had been 6 exaſperated with his father. 
The younger Henry, 1 the 
danger he was in ae Kis er court, ſought 
leave to have an interview with his brother, 
whom he pretended he could bring to rea- 
ſon; to which the elder Henry, unwilling 
| or 
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or unable to hinder his departure, con- 


159 
ſented. 
Soom after this, Geoffrey and the younger 
Henry entered the caſtle of Limoges, and, 
ſuutting the gates, declared againſt their 
father,” Henry, not believing his ſons | 
could act ſo unnaturally, went in a peace- 
able manner, attended by his ſon Richard, 
and ſummoned the caſtle; but he was pre- 
ſently convinced of his miſtake by a ſhower 
of arrows, ſeveral of which fell upon his 
—_ mail, and narrowly miſſed his 
- Henry again and again threw himſelf at 
his father's feet, . often was he par- 
doned : but the ſenſe of the engagements 
he had entered into with the barons, toge- 
ther with the inflexibility of his father in 
every thing that touched Parc and pre- 
rogative, as often made him ſwerve from 
his promiſes. Neither of theſe princes are 
to be vindicated ; for Henry the elder till 
kept in his own hands the caſtle of Cler- 


= 
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valle; and ſtill continued deaf to all terms 
with the barons, but that they ſhould ſur- 
render at diſcretion. At length, however, the 
_ Younger Henry prevailed upon his father to 
promiſe a pardon, upon their delivering 
1 — — Bur the barons demanded re- 
dreſe, nat pardon : they held out for right, 
aud nor for mercy, They diſdained the 


* 
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terms, murdered the meſſengers” ſent to re- 


ceive the hoſtages, and called upon the 


younger Henry to fulkl his ſolemn engage- 

ments. | 
The younger Henry, irreſdlute, and 

aſhamed of his weakneſs in ſo often, chang- 
ing fides, at firſt vowed to take upon him 
the croſs, notwithitanding all the remon- 
ſtrances of his father,” who indeed tenderly 
loved him, and at laſt agreed to his 'refolu- 
tion; but the ſhame of abandoning his 
party again got the better of the young 
prince, and he again revolted from his 
duty. Geoffrey, in the mean time, be- 
haved with great diſſimulation. While his 
brother continued firm to his engagements, 
he refuſed to hearken to any terms: but af- 
terwards, on a pretence of a conference with 
his brother, he got leave from his father to 
go into Limoges, where he ſtripped a ſhrine 
of its riches, with which he paid his ſol- 
diers. The elder Henry, ſtill continuing 
faithfully attached to his own intereſt as a 
king, ſufferered many pangs as a father. 
The younger Henry, 5 the fluctuation be- 
tween nature and honour, fell ſick of a fe- 


ver, which, being attended with a bloody- 


flux, put a period to his dass 
22 err ee 
The younger Henry, perceiving himſelf heyond 
all h opes of recovery, ſent to defire the King his fa- 
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Though the older Henry appeared incon- 
ſolable for the lofs of his ſon, yet he carried 
Vor. VII. R e 


ther do come to him, that he might beg pardon for his 
great ünqutifulneſs; but he, afraid of thoſe who were 
about die younger Henry's perſon, only ſent him his 
blefling, together with his ring in token of his par- 
don q which, having received, he called to him the 


dieſe and other religious men that were near him, 
and firſt 7 


in private, and then in public, confeſſed his 
great fin in tebelling agaiaft ſo indulgent a father: and 
then, aſter abſolution, putting on ſack-cloth, and 
cauſing a rope to be tied about his neck, with very pe- 
nitent expreſſions, he entreated the biſhops, and others 
then preſent, to pou him out of the bed to a couch, 
of aſh 


Pallet, hard by, which he had ordered to be made 
of aſhes; and being laid thereon, and having received 


the Euchariſt, he expired, When his ſervants had 


embalmed his body, and wrapped it in bull-hides 
they put it in a leaden coffin, and buried his brains and 
bowels. at Caftle-Martel, where he died: then they 
carried the corps towards the city of Rouen, to be 
there interred,” according to his laſt will, But while 
they, by the way, reſted at the city of Mans, and 
Placed: the in the cathedral church of St. Julian, 
the biſhops, , and people of that city would not 
ſuffer it to be taken way, but to ſhew their affection 


to the degeaſed prince, there honourably buried it. 


But when the people of Rouen heard of it, they were 
much incenſed, and threatned, that unleſs the body 
was ſpeedily delivered to them, they would come and 


take it away by force. The king, being informed of 
to be taken up again, and 


felivered to the people of Rouen, according to his laſt 
will, which was accordingly done, and the body wag 
buried there in the church of St. Mary. Tyrreh 
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on the ſiege. of the caſtle of Limoges fo vi. 
gorouſly, that it was at laſt ſurrendered; 
and the other places, held by the diaffecded, 
followed its fate. Geoffrey was therefore 
obliged to ſubmit, and Henry ſeemed once 
more to have ſaction at his feet. "Soon after 
he had an interview with the French king, 
who demanded back the dowry oP his ſiſter, 
wife ta the deceaſed Henry, which. was the 
rench euxine, and its dependencies. But 
Henry, not chooſing to part with ' terri- 
tory, gave her an equivalent in mohey, 
- amounting to about three thouſand pounds 
yearly. We likewiſe find that Henry, 
about this time, did homage to Philip, for 
his tranſmarine dominions. 
Theſe tranſactions detained Henry in 
rance till about June 1184. By this time 
hilip of Worceſter. had ſuperceded jou of 
Cheſter, and Richard Pec, in the lieutenancy 
of Ireland, and had re-annexed large quan- 
tities of land to the royal demeſnes. John, 
Henry's youngeſt, ſon, was daily expected 
in that country, with a freſh ſupply of 
money and troops; but Henry's affairs were 
fo embroiled on the continent, that Philip 
was obliged to ſubſiſt upon the contributions 
he raiſed in the country, and particularly 
from the clergy of Armaag. 
Soon after Henry's return to England, 
the agreement between Eim and” bis -fons 


was 


that unprofitable kingdom... 


. 
was ratifled in the preſence of their mothet 
Eleaner, who had all this time continued a 
. priſoner. of ſtate. Henry then ſet out to 
chaſtiße the inſolence of the Welſh, who had 
committed many outrages during the ſeveral 
80 he 111 3 ormandy; but 94 5 
ng - pro d to Worceſter, Rees, prince 
of oath. Wales, made his ſubmiſſion. E 
Henrh's engagements to go to the Holy 
Land, ſeemed Nl this time to be forgotten 
or neglefted. ' He was again in great credit 
abroad ; and the duke and dutcheſs of 
Saxony were this year reconciled to the 
archbiſhop 'of Cologne, who, with the earl 
of Flanders, came to Enpland, and were 
magmhcently entertained by Henry. This 
teconciliation had been effected, in a great 
meaſure, by the mediation of the pope ; 
and about the beginning of the year 1185, 
Henry received a letter, by Heraclius, pa- 
triarch of Jeruſalem, and the great maſters of 
the knights templars and hoſpitallers, who 
came as ambaſſadors from Baldwin, king of 
_ Jeraſalem, not only to invite him to take 
the croſs, hut to offer him the diadem of 


— 


... Henry was making a progreſs the North 
of Tnplind: when theſe ambaſſadors ar- 
ted z and returping immediately to Read- 

ung he gave them an audience, and re- 

22 * * R 2 ceived 
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ceived. from the patriarch the keys of the 
holy ſepulchre, and the royal banner of fe. 
ruſalem, which he re-delivered into the hands 
of the patriarch, until he ſhould have con- 
ſulted 8 prelates and nobility of his king- 
dom. For this purpoſe he ſummoned a 

reat council of the nation to meet on the 
Erl Sunday in Lent, at Clerkenwell, in Lon- 
don, where William, king of Scotland, 
with his biſhops and barons, attended; and 
the matter being thoroughly canvaſſed, it 

was the general opinion of the aſſembly, 
that Henry could not accept the crown of 

Jeruſalem, -nor $9,080 an expedition to the 
_ Holy Land, without endangering the ſafety 
of the kingdom. Henry offered to fend by 
the patriarch a large ſupply of money ; but 
this was not ſuch . an effectual relief, as the 
aſſiſtance and countenance of a prince of the 
houſe of Anjou. They therefore deſired 
that, as Henry could not go in perſon, he 
would, at leaſt, ſend one of his ſons; and 
John, throwing himſelf at his father's feet, 
earneſtly begged he might be employed in 
that ſervice, , But Henry was too fond of 
his children to comply with ſuch a pro- 
poſal, and beſides he had already projected 
that, prince's armament. for the conqueſt of 

Ireland: however, as he was W to 


provoke the ambaſſadors by a flat ne 


wy 


»- 
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ka deferred coming to, a final reſolution, till 
de ſhould. have conſulted with the king of 
France, about the matter; for which pur- 
poſe he ſat out with the patriarch for Nor- 
mandy.:,and the two kings having bad a 
confexence upon the ſubject at Vandreuil, 
agreed,:ta ſend large ſupplies of men and 
3 Dur neither of them would go in 

= Wk hi NW g ; | 
8 beſides the danger he had reaſon 
to apprehend from the ambitious views of 
Lewis, had another reaſon for declining 
an expedition to Paleſtine. His own fa- 
mily was {till divided by diſſentions, which 
might, in his abſence, have made his domi- 
nions ſcenes of blood and deſolation. Rich- 
ard, in the beginning of the year, had left 
England with his father's conſent, and re- 
turned to Guienne, where he was noͤ ſooner 
arrived, than, forgetting the oath he had 
lately taken, he fortified his caſtles, and in- 
-vaded Geoffrey's territories of Bretagne. 
Henry was obliged to raiſe an army to re- 
duce bim to obedience; but, willing to 
prevent the effuſion of blood, he had re- 
courſe to an expedient, which as effectually 
anſwered. the purpoſe. Eleanor had been 
cConfi ned in —.— ever ſince the time of the 
late conſpiracy, till her daughter, the 
dutcheſs of Saxony, 80 into England 
THEY 23 | 2 | 2 
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ſhe was ſet at liberty, and the king 2 
court for them both — — 
now ſent for her into Normandy, and or- 
dered Richard to reſtore to her the whole 
dutchy of Guienne as her inheritance, 
otherwiſe he would compel him to do her 
juſtice by force of arms. Richard, not- 
| * his haughty and imperious 
temper, loved his mother with the moſt 
fincere affection; and the people of Guienne 
reſpected her as the repreſentative of their 
ancient princes. Theſe motives ſeemed to 
have induced him to liſten to the advice of 
his friends, and to deliver Guienne into the 
hands of her officers; after which he ſub- . 
mitred to his father, and took up his teſi- 
dence at the Engliſh court. 
Richard's behaviour, while he remained 
at court, was ſo modeſt and datiful, that 
Henry thought he might truſt bim again 
with the government of Guienne; and 
Raimond, count of Thoulouſe, having im- 
priſoned ſome merchants of that country, 
the king gave his ſon a large ſum of money, 
to enable him to procure ſatisfaction for the 
injury. According he repaired into Gui- 
enne, and raiſing a" numerous army; lai 
waſte the territories of the count, who in 
yain applied to the court of France for aſ- 
filtance, Philip either did not W it a 
5 1 VOUr- 
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ferdarable juncture for ü Henry, or 
hib hands were tied up by the treaty he had 
lately concluded with the king of England; 

in Which the annuity of his fiſter Margaret 
was confirmed together with the contract of 
marriage between Richard and Adelais; and 
Philip renounced all the claim which he or 
his father had to Giſors and its dependen- 

cies. Henry having thus ſecured the peace 
of his foreign dommions, ſet fail for Eng- 
land, and, on the twenty- ſeventh of Apr, 
landed at Sonthampton *. 
The firſt object of his attention, was to 
[eſtabliſh a firm peace with William, king 
of Scotland, With this view, having con- 
voked a council at Oxford, he propoſed to 
William, that, as he could not marry the 
dutcheſs of Saxony, on account of confan- 
guinity, he would efpouſe Ermengarde, 
P of Roſcelin, viſcount of 

Beaumont Le Roger, and Conſtance, na- 

tural davghter- of Henry I. king of Eng- 
land. William having conſulted his coun- 

eil, agreed to the propoſal; and while am- 
baſſadors were ſent for the lady, returned 
into Scotland, in order to reduce Roland, 

"the fon of Uchtred; who, upon the death 
of his uncle Gilbert, bad taken poſſeſſion of 

f - all Galloway. Gilbert had died in the 
r EC EET 4345 BY oo 4a begin» 
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beginning of the preceding year; and Dun · 
can, his ſon and heir, being then an hoſtage 
as the Engliſh court under the king's pro- 
tection, Roland had ſeized this opportunity 
of uſurping his coufin's dominiots, by 
ſlaughtering all the barons who ventured'to 
oppoſe his invaſion. | 9 
_ . . Henry was no ſooner informed of this 
circumſtance than he advanced to Carliſle 
with a numerous army, in order to puniſh 
the uſurper; but Roland conſcious of his own 
guilt, and dreading the juſt indignation 
of Henry, thought proper to ſubmit and 
ſwear fealty, on condition of being allowed 
to enjoy his father's eſtate, and engaged to 
ſtand to the judgment of the king's court, 
touching his claim to the dominions of Git- 
bert. The king of Scotland with all his 
| barons, obliged themſelves by oath to make 
war on Roland, ſhould he ever renounce the 
fealty he had ſworn to Henry; and Joceline, 
biſhop of Glaſgow, promiſed to lay him 
under a ſentence of excommunication, till 
he ſhould make ſatisfaction to the-Engliſh 
monarch. William's marriage with Er- 
mengrade, was ſolemnized at Woodſtock, 
on the fifth of September; and Henry Fe 
a rent of an hundred marks, with forty 
_ .. knights fees, as a portion to the lady, de- 
"x _liveging up, at the ſame time, the * 
" in- 


= 
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Edinburgh, which he had kept ever ſince 
the treaty. of York, hd | Fog | ' 
his alliance was of the greater conſe- 
ce to Henry, as he was in danger. of 
being involved in freſh troubles by the death 
of his ſon Geoffry, which happened a lit- 
tle before the celebration of the marriage. 
Geoffry was. alike remarkable for his pride, 
rady, difimulation and ingratitude, and 
Fad been deeply concerned 1n all the un- 
natural rebellions formed againft his father, 
He was extremely fond of military exer- 
ciſes; and his fondneſs furniſhed him with a 
pretext for frequenting the court of France, 
where tilts and tournaments were much in 
faſhion, though his real defign was to en- 
ter into a more ſtrict connexion with Philip. 
He had lately deſired his father to give him 
the county of Anjou, but his elder brother 
Richard refuſing to conſent to ſuch an alie- 
nation, he had met with a flat denial. In- 
cenſed at this repulſe, he retired to the 
court of France, and offered to hold Bre- 
tagne in vaſſalage of Philip, and renounce 
all allegiance to his father, provided the 
French king would ſupply him wich an ar- 
my to inyade Normandy. But providence 
cut him off in the midſt. of thoſe treacherous, 
deſigns. He was unhorſed in a tournament ; 
and. (as his pride and obſtinacy * not 
.“ : ow 
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allow him to yield to the victof) he was 
trodden under foot, and bruiſed in ſuch a 
manner, that he fell ill of a fever, which 
carried him off in a few days after. This 


child of perdition” (as he was uſually 


called on account of his undutiful beha- 
viour) died on the nineteenth of Auguſt, 
and was buried in the choir of Notre Dame 
at Paris, leaving behind him an only daugh- 
ms ay 5a Eleanor. Bi 9 . 52 
{1 e ſupeniority of Bretagne, together 
with the 1 nk; Normafiy. bade been 
ranted to Rollo, and had been enjoyed by 
kin and his deſcendants. It had been ſtre- 
nuouſly aſſerted by William the conqueror, 
and. from his time the dukes of Bretagne 
had frequenly done homage to the kings of 
England, in right of their duchy of Nor- 
mandy. Philip had formed a defign of re- 
 annexing to his crown all the fiefs that had 
been alienated by his predeceſſors; and in 
Purſuance of that plan, he now claimed the 
cuſtody of Guienne, as lord paramount of 
the duchy, together with the wardſhip of 


the heireſs, until ſhe ſhould come of age 


to be married, and threatened in caſe of re- 

fuſal, to make good his claim by force of 

Arms. e e n Rs 

Henry, unwilling to involve his domi- 

nions in freſſi troubles, ſent Ralph — 
* G 0 
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Alle, Walter de Ceutances archbiſhop of 
Ronen, and William de Mandeville earl of 
lex and Albemarle, as his ambaſſadors to 
e French court, and by that means ob- 
tained a truce till St. Hilary, which was 
afterwards prolonged to Eaſter. What pre- 
vented. a final accommodation was a ren- 
nter that had lately happened between 
enry de Veir governour of Giſors, and 
Ralph de Vaux a French knight ; the latter 
of whom being killed in the ſcuffle, Phi- 
hp had reſented his death ſo highly, that 
he ſeized all the effects of Henry's ſubjects 
in France; a ſtep which was retaliated by a 
like ſeizure of all the chattles of the French 
in Normandy and Guienne: but on the 
concluſion of the truce, both parties made 
reſtitution, Some diſturbances were like- 
wiſe. raiſed in Brittany by Guiomar de Leon 
and his brother Hervey ; but the dutcheſs 
Conſtance being ſoon after delivered of a 
poſthumous ſon, who was named Arthur, 
the Bretons in general were ſo overjoyed at 
this event, that the rebellion immediately 
"i Seen ; 
Cardinal Octavian and Hugh Nonant ar- 
rived in England during the Chriftmas- 
holidays, being ſent by the pope, as his le- 
gates a latere, to hear and determine cauſes 
(if there, were any] in which * 
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had been made to him; a commiſſion which 


if carried into execution, would have tend- 


ed greatly to the diſgrace and detriment of 


the kingdom. Baldwin, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who had been lately veſted” with 


tte character of legate, conſidered their ar- 


rival as an affront to his dignity, and there- 
fore joined with his ſuffragans in preſſing 
their departure, He ſuggeſted to Henry, 
that as he was obliped to go abroad to fet- 
tle affairs with the king of France, he had 
better carry the legates along with him, to 
act as mediators in the treaty. $ 

Henry embraced the propoſal, and ac- 
cordingly embazking with the legates, he 
landed on the ſeventeenth of February, * at 
Witfand, where he was met by the counts of 
Flanders, Blois and Guifnes, who accom- 
panied him to Aumale in Normandy. Soon 
after he had a conference with Philip at 


Gue St. Remi; but the demands of the 


French monarch were ſo high, that the ne- 
gonation broke off, and both parties pre- 
pareq for hoſtilities, - Henry levied a nu- 
. merous army, which he divided into four 
bodies, commanded by the princes Richard 
and John, the earl of Albemarle and his 
natural fon Geoffry ; and theſe four bodies 
were detached to defend the different quar- 
ters of his dominions. . Te 
Sn # A, D, 1187. 
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_ Philip, unable * with Henry in the 
feld, had, recourſe to his old arts of perfidy 
nd decent, by endeavouring to debauch 
valfalg of the king of England. He tam! 
pere with Urſe de Fretteval and the count 
of Nevers, to the laſt of whom, Henry 
had Jarely given in marriage the relict of 
Laden I'Vfodun, wa the wardſhip of the 
har a favour which. the other repaid by 
reacheroully delivering up the place, an 
revolting openly to 5 5 ' Encouraged by 
this ſucceſs, Philip invaded Berry, and laid 
fege to Chateauroux; and e princes 
Richard and ſohn immediately advanced to 
the relief of the place. The two armies 
came in ſight of each other on Midſummer- 
Ere, and were drawn up in order of battle, 
when the legates denounced anathemas, in 
the pope's name, againſt him who ſhould. 
irſt begin the engagement ; and by the me- 
ditation of the prelates and nobility of both 
r 2 truce for two years was con- 
clu 


cluded ; a meaſure which Henry embraced 
the more willingly, as he had reaſon to ſuſ- 
ech ſome treachery, Richard having lately | 
ad a private conference with Philip: 
This treaty proved very detrimental to 
Henry's affairs, as it gave Philip an oppor- 
tunity of debauching Richard from his alle- 
giance to his father. That monarch invited 
Vor. VII. 8 | the 
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the young prince to Paris; wherę he treat- 
ed him with. ſuch extraordinary marks of 
kindneſs, that Henry began to ſuſpect ſome- 
thing was hatching to his prejudice, It ſoon 
-appEgred. that his ſuſpicions were but too 
well founded; for after having in vain en- 
deavoured to recal Richard from the French 
court, by promiſing to gratify bim with 
every thing he could reaſonably demand, 
Richard, inſtead of complying wich the 


' king's requeſt; repaired to. Chinon, where 


he ſecured the royal treaſures ; and then 
paſſing into Guienne, fortified his caſtles, 
and renounced. his allegiance to his father, 
unleſs he would hoe, 


he had made in favour of his eldeſt 


ſon, that it is not to be ſuppoſed he would 


willingly repeat it in behalf of the paſſionate 
and headſtrong Richard; and he therefore 


refuſed the propoſal. However, as he was 
unwilling to provoke him by any unneceſ- 
ſary ſeventies,” he LOT 


every gentle 
method to bring him back to his du 


+ At 
© laſt the young prince ſeemed. to be Cable 
of his errors, and, repairing to Angers, ſub- 


mitted to his father, binding himſelf J 
ſolemn oath that he would never more 
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 viate from his allegiance ; but, teh. 
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ately conſent to his 
coronation. Henry had ted ſo ſe⸗ 
2 from the experiment of that kind, 
whit 
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as promiſe, he ſoon after re- 

” the croſs from the archbiſhop 0! 
without the kiug's conſent or know- 


Wh after Frey his Chriſtmas at 
99 5 


1 as Barfleur in 

o England, 2 he received in- 

wle es An the king of France threat- 
ened to lay waſte his dominions, unleſs he 
would ' either reſtore Giſors, or cauſe the 


marriage betweep Richard and Adelais to 


1 ſolemnized, He was therefore * 
ſtpone his journey, and an- 
7 e with W Philip,” which. was 
held in the uſual „ between Trie and 
Gifors, under a large ſpreading elm In 
this interview, at which prince Richard, 
and the relates and nobility of both na- 
* aſſiſted, the archbiſhop of Tyre gave 
ch a melancholy account of the diſtreſsful 
ſituation of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, as 
affected the whole audience with pity at 
compaſſion ; and the two kings, forgetting 
their quarrels, A reed” to a truce, and re- 


relief of thoſe adventurers. They re- 
ved the croſs from the hands of the 


tee to turn all their attention towards 


Pres engaging to go thither in per- 


and theif © Example was followed by 
count of Flanders, and a vaſt 
8 9 
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charges of the * they impoſed a tax 


of, prelates and nobility of both kingdoms. 
They. were to.rails the greateſt, armies they 
pollibly could for the occaſion, and 0 
nation was to be diſtinguiſhed by the colour 
aft its badge; the French by red, the Eng - 
by white, aud the Flemings by green 

ies. A plenary indulgence was; Public. 
in the pope's name, for all who would 
make a ſincęre confſeſſion of their fins, and 
embark in the cruſade. Certain rules were 
eſtabliſhed for preventing riot, luxury, and 
other diſorders, which had occaſioned the 
miſcarriage of former enterprizes d the. 
ſame nature; and; in order to defray the 


e 


o 


(commonly. called the. ſaladine tythe) of 4 


' tenth en all rents and chattels belonging 
to the cler N 


E the lait: 
Henry having given orders ig levyin 
this tax in his foreign dominiòns, reſolyxed 
to go over to England; in order to raiſe the 
like collection in that kingdom. With this 
vie he took ſhipping. at Dieppe, and on 
the thirtieth of January landed at Win- 


nobility at Gedington, where it was. agreed, 
to levy a tenth of all rents and, moveables, 
of arms, horſes, cloaths, veſtments, den, 
18 Wy 1 ie An. | 


chielſea. Immediately. after his arrival, a 
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and. of every other commodity except the 


corn of that year's growth ; and this was to. 


extend to Jews as well as Chriſtians, but alf 
thoſe who engaged in the cruſade were ex- 


aud o mortgage their own eſtates for the 
ſpace of three years. Hugh, biſhop of Dur= 
am, and fome other noblemen, were ſent 
to preſs the king of Scotland to raife the 
like collection, and William readily promiſ- 
ed to comply with their requeſt. But he 
ſoon found that he had promiſed more than 
he could perform. For, after having affem- 
bled 4 general convention of all his prelates, 
earls, barons, and an infinite number of his 
/aſlals or free tenants, and laid the matter 
before them, they boldly rejected the pro- 
pol, and flatly refuſed to give any tenth ; 


% 


land, and their lord the king of Scotland, 
© five that they would extort it from 

em. And indeed thęy were as good as 
their word; for neither the remonſtrances 
of William, nor the perſuaſions of the Eng- 
lim ambafſadors, could divert them from 


their fxt reſolution: a ſtriking inſtance of 


the freedom and independence of the Scotch 
_. partament! $133” ; | - . Dual a * 


: 1 


* 


empted from the tax, and even permitted 
1. x = 17 p  *-Q ; | . 
to le 4 tenth on their tenants pm Bog . ; 


laring, at the fame time, that they would 
never give it, were even the king of Eng- 


2 


mond would. not comply; and Richard, in 


chat he would not engage in the quarrel; 


until 
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Mean while ſome diſturbances were raiſed 
in N Guienne, by Aymar count of . Engou- 


leſme, Geoffry de Rancone, and Geoffry de 
 Lulignan, who took up arms againſt Rich- 
ard, and committed great depredations on 


Kis lands; but that prince immediately 
marched againſt them, and ſoon reduced 
them to obedience. After this he made an 
incurſion into Thoulouſe, to revenge ſome 
inſults he had received from count Ray- 
mond, and took one Peter Seilun priſoner, 
the ſame who, had adviſed: the count to ar- 
reſt the merchants of Guienne. Raymond, 
by way of repriſal, ſezzed Robert Poer and 
Ralph Frazer, two Engliſh knights, who 


were paſſing through hs territories in their 


„ 


Dom poſtella; an ed to {et them at 
liberty, till Seilun was releaſed; © Richard 
rejected the propolal, as derogatory from 


es of a pilgrim; and Philip ardered the 
Each 2 to be releaſed. But Ray- 


” 


revenge, inv: count's territories, 
took Moiflac, and ſeventeen other caſtles, 
in che neighbourhood of Thoulouſez ſo that 


Raymond was obliged en 
1 | 


of France for aflifiance, Philip pretend 
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until be had apprized the king of England 
af zue proceedings of his ſon. He there- 
fore ſent meſſengers to England, to prefer a 
complaint to Henry aga inſt the conduct of 
Richard, and to demand whether or not 
he had not acted by his advice and direc- 
tion. Henry returned an anſwer which 
might have overwhelmed Philip with ſhame 
confuſion, had he had fo much virtue 
remaining as to be capable of being aſham- 
ed for his mean and perfidious arts. He 
told the meſſengers, that what his ſon had 
done, was without his conſent or know- 
ledge ; but that Richard had ſent him word 
by the archbiſhop of Dublin, that all his 
meaſures, * with regard to the invaſion of 
oulouſe, had been taken in concert with 
Philip, and by his advice and. perſuaſion. 
Philip, finding 'his plot diſcovered, thought 
it needleſs to retain the maſk any longer; 
and accordingly, in violation of the oath be 
had made to maintain a peace till the cru- 
ſade was finiſhed, he invaded Berry with a 
numerous army. He had been tampering, 
for ſome time, with the barons of this pou: 
vince, in order to debauch them from their 
Allegiance ; and had been fo ſucceſsful in 
his perfidious arts, that he was received by 
She nobility with open arms. The towns of 
IT eee mo 
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moſt of-the fortreſſes; in che duchy, were 
mmediately ſurrendered to the enemy, no- 
thing being left EL but Loches and 
the caſtles of his own demeſnes. Philip 
made himſelf maſter of e Part of 
Auvergne, in the ſame treacherogs manner; 
and then falling. into Touraine, took the 
caſtles of Mont-Richard, Buzangais, and 
Vendome, the laſt of which was betrayed 
to him by the governdu rt. 
Mean while Henry was intent upon mak- 
ing preparations for the expedition to Pa- 
leſtine. He had employed the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and ſeveral other prelates, 
recommend it in their ſermons, as well 
in Wales as in England. He had ſent am- 
baſſadors to the emperor of Germany, to 
perſuade him to engage in the cruſade ; and 
to Bela, king 55 and Courſac 
Angeli, emperor of Conſtantinople, to de- 
ſire they would ſupply his forces with pro- 
viſions, as they paſſed through their terri- 
tones. , Whilſt, therefore, he was thus em- 
ployed in executing the articles of the 

reement which had lately been made be- 
tween France and England, he conld not 
fail to be ſurprized when he heard of the 
hoſtilities committed by Philip; and though 
the perfdious conduct of his enemy might 


have ſufficiently juſtified him in taking * 
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moſt violent meaſures for procuring redreſs, 

he rather chole to proceed by the more 
gentle methods of treaty and negociation. 
Accordingly he diſpatched the archbiſhop 

of Canterbury, and the biſhops of Lincoln ©” 
and Cheſter, to the court of France, to de- 
mand a reaſon for theſe hoſtilities, and to 
infift upon a full and ample reſtitution of all 
the places that had been taken. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


S every volume does not 
afford an equal number of 
ſubjets for copper-plates, they 
cannot poſſibly be ſupplied in the 
order they occur; but at the 
end of the work, printed direc- 
tions will be given for placing 
them. 5 I 


